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CHRISTIAN HOPE 


: At Easter time the. Christian Church has a- special message to' 
_give to mankind. Probably in. these days of warfare the message of 
_ Easter is even more important than. the message of Christmas, 
because the triumph of the Easter message is that it was born out 


of suffering. In the eountries which have been experiencing bloody 


warfare in the last few years. and especially in -this war-torn land, 
- the message of the Cross has been referred. to on many an occasion, 
as men and women. have felt that God our Eternal Father must 
have a purpose for His children in all this suffering. ‘China marches 
to the Cross,” or “Christians marching to the Cross” has a meaning” 
and a content now that it would not have had three years ago. 
This meaning has been of value not only to those who live in the 
Far East but also to those in many other lands: Many who are 
- striving to build a new world order have been greatly heartened by 
the magnificent example set by Chinese leaders who have been 
- manfully standing for justice, liberty and righteousness in spite of 
the terrible odds against them. Especially amongst young people 
in foreign countries, has there been great admiration for the way 
in which the intense and wide-spread suffering has steeled the 

minds and hearts of Chinese of all classes to maintain their stand 
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‘for right principles. In the section entitled Work and Workers of 
this issue as well as in other issues readers of this magazine can 
‘find many testimonies to the fact that Christians in churches, hospitals, 
-and schools have suffered greatly but they have continued to preach 
and live out the glorious Gospel of Jesus Christ. The end of the 
Far Eastern struggle is not yet in sight; suffering, strain, destruction 
and death may continue for several years to come; but what has — 
been endured and what has been accomplished in the past three years 
give us good ground for believing that the Church in China has fixed 
its eyes on the Cross and will go forward triumphantly. No spirit 
of facile optimism is to be found amongst Chinese and missionary 
_ workers but neither is there any manifestation of extreme pessimism, 
Pastors, doctors and teachers have found that there was a very 
responsible task waiting to be done, and in the doing of their im- 
portant jobs they have found that they have gained the confidence 
of the local communities. People have wanted to know more about 
the reasons for the Christian way of life. The words of a grand 
old paraphrase have been exemplified in China by many a believer 
during the last three years:— | : | 
: “I’m not ashamed to own my Lord 

Or to defend His cause, . | 

Maintain the glory of His Cross | 

And honour all His laws.” ee | 

As the Church in China has no reason to be ashamed of its 

record in the past three years but rather can be very proud of its 
stand, now is a fitting time for church leaders especially preachers 
to be more forthright in their message. Recently the influential | 
American magazine “Fortune” devoted an editorial to “‘the failure 
of the Church to teach absolute spiritual values.”* Easter always 
brings fresh hopes and if during this spring time we could take 
a magic carpet and visit many centers where Christian work is being 
carried on we would find that there are many signs of new life. 
The present programs of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. show much new 
vision and vitality as they attempt to open up new centers in far 
distant corners of this land and cope with the new demands that 
they find they are asked to satisfy. In the last 12 months both the 
National Christian Council and the China Christian Educational | 
Association have been adding on new secretaries as they felt that 
the times do not permit of retreat nor standing still but cry out for 
advance. These new secretaries have recently been appointed to 
further the fundamental task of evangelism, and to seek more ways 
- Gn which the Christian message can help the life of the people. So 
we have had added a secretary for Church and Alumni, a secretary 
for the Commission on the Life of the Churches, a secretary for 
Religious Work in the Middle Schools, a secretary for rural work— 
especially co-operatives,— a secretary for Christianizing the Home, 
as well as a few new regional secretaries. During this winter and 
spring fresh efforts that have been meeting with some success, are 
underway to promote closer co-operation amongst Christian bodies 
jn the attempt to develop new centers for Christian work in the 
Southwest and West. Another factor in heartening Chinese Christian 


*See page 258 of this issue. 
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- jJeaders has. been the feeling that at the recent world conferences 
at Madras and Amsterdam the Chinese Church has been able to 
demonstrate its fitness to be a faithful and helpful member of the 
Universal Church. It is abundantly clear that the message the 
Chinese preachers have been giving in the last three years is in tune 
with that being poured out from the pulpits and offices of Christian 
organizations abroad. It does seem fitting, therefore, that the Chinese 
Church should make a strong effort to emphasise with all the power 
it can, the value and necessity for basing life on spiritual values. 
Now is the time as people and organizations here are planning for 
a new China, to insist again and again that religion is a necessary 
element in the life of every great nation. Especially in recent years 
and in this very year 1940 moral values seem to have been spurned 
and of no avail. But, Christians should keep their eyes fixed on 
high ideals and should see to it that those who are planning for the 
new China have had the elements of religion presented clearly to 
them. If President Roosevelt declares that a new world order must 
not leave out religion it is our duty here to see that the eternal 
verities—truth, love, righteousness, unselfishness—are kept unceas- 
ingly in the forefront of the minds of men and women in China. 


We need a living message about God, not a God of escape but 
a God who has achieved victory over this world. The message of 
Easter, born out of suffering, brings hope and cheer to those who 
have heard it. Out of the experiences of recent months Christian 
leaders in China are well qualified to be prophets in their land, calling 
their compatriots to see that the new city and the new nation will 
only truly satisfy the full nature of men and women, if it is based 
on an all consuming belief in the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man. All down the ages, God has sent His prophets to 
proclaim His message. Let us see to it that our prophets of today 
- speak up. Let us also take care that we pay heed to their message. 
_ Professor Charles Merriam of the University of Chicago has recently 
written a small book entitled ‘‘Prologue to Politics” from which we 
quote the following noble words:* 


, “In a moment when the world rushes forward perhaps to its 
most terrible, titanic, and destructive war, I see somehow an end 
of violence. I see an epitaph written large—an epitaph not of 
civilization but of war. 
' “Tn a moment when exaggerated tribalism sweeps all before it, 
~ T seem to see thrusting upward from below a new world-order. 


| “In a moment of cruel race antipathy and incredible brutality 
- among civilized people, I seem to see the rising figure of the brother- 

hood of man. I seem to see that love is stronger than hate, strong 

as that dark passion may be, and that love will create more than 

hate destroys. 

“In a moment of widespread treason to reason, I seem to see 
the inexorable and inevitable triumphs of intelligence over ignorance: 


and error, 
*(Qusted from Events, February, 1940). 
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“In a moment of values often measured by the standards of a 
‘pecuniary order, I seem to see a rising scale of human values, richer 
than riches in a regime of social justice. | 

“I see the stately structure of the new commonwealth, atemple . 
of our common justice, a center of our common interest, a symbol] 
of our common hope. | 

“I do not know this. But you asked me what I saw, or ‘seemed 
to see; and I am answering through the fog and storm, as best I can. 


“ “Brave words, professor!’ you may say, if we meet in a con-. 
centration camp or an y hospital. . But then wad answer will be: 
*Patience.’ 

“Reason must yield to force, some say, in this era of open asser- 
tion that might makes right, within the state and without. No, the 
‘answer is that reason itself is the greatest force, and in the end it 
will prevail. The great work of politics is to promote the common- 


‘weal as seen by reason and applied by reasonable measures through | 


reasonable men. But reason must be allied with will, with faith, 
‘with hope, with practical judgment, and must be set as the jewel 
in organization and management. It is one of the very greatest 
tasks of politics, now and always, to bring about the fusion of these 
‘factors—their union and their expression—in the richest forms of. 
social and political life. 

“Men of reason and good will need not fear any final Seteneh 
of gangsters at home or abroad. The G-men conducted the king 
of Chicago gangsters to a place called Alcatras; in earlier times 
Napoleon landed St. Helena. Those who spit in reason’s face 
must reach for the guns and explosives that reason made, hoping» 
that the irrational use of reason will waft them to the skies. Well, 
-we, too, can will; we, too, can act; we, too, can endure; we, too, 
can trust, obey, and ficht, but in the light of reason and in ‘the spirit 
of good will. 

_ “Well roars the storm to him who 
hears above the waves 
Its deeper voice proclaiming truth 
and social justice.’ ” | 
. These fine words will bring inspiration to many and we know 
that great art, great music and great literature can lift up the hearts 
of men. Let us try to get to the fount of such inspiration and realize 
that these great thoughts have come from something outside of man 
himself. Great music is stimulating, but great religion is. something 
-of deeper and wider value. Let us press on with our job of seeking 
and then preaching the absolute values inherent in our conception 
~of God, the Father of all mankind. | | 
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Glimpses of Y.W.C.A. Work in the Interior 
RUTH PACKARD | 


mon saying is as true of the Young Women’s Christian As-- 
sociation as it is of the multitudinous phases of Chinese life. 
in the western provinces. Where there were two city 
Y.W.C.A.’s in 1937, Chengtu and Chungking, there are now five city 


| HE old and new are rubbing elbows in the interior. That com-- 


Associations and two rural centers. To the two old Associations - 


have been added Kunming, Kweiyang, Sian, and rural centers in 
Tungnan and Wenchiang in Szechwan. We might almost say that 
there is another city association if the work established in Yuanling ~ 
by the Changsha board of directors and staff is included. With the 
exception of Kunming, where pre-organization steps were taken prior 
to the war, all of these new centers of work have developed since the - 


summer of 1937. Sian grew out of a piece of social service work 
carried on by*the Y.W.C.A. secretary who had to flee from Taiyuan. 


The two Szechwan rural centers followed evacuation of former centers. 
in Hupeh and Hunan. The need for the Kweiyang Association arose 


when the moving of medical schools and colleges and the development . 


of that city as a transportation center made the work of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association seem necessary. Work in Yuanling 
followed evacuation to that city of Changsha people and the dire 
need there for work relief for women. While some of these new 
Associations have not yet fulfilled all the requirements for full 
affiliation with the National -Young Women’s Christian Association, 
they are, nevertheless, doing yeoman service and working toward the 
final steps of affiliation. | : 


Expansion of the Y.W.C.A. to new places does not take place as 
the result of a plan of expansion made in the national headquarters; 


rather it is the result of local desire expressed in the organization 


of a committee of women who themselves initiate work along the 
line of the Young Women’s Christian Association and thus show that 
there is local demand and support for Association work. This process 
was well illustrated in the history of the Y.W.C.A. in Kunming.. 
Several years ago a Chinese. woman doctor went. to the wife of the 
foreign Y.M.C.A. secretary and asked if there could not be an organiza-. 


tion to meet the growing needs of women and girls in that city. The- 


doctor was sent by the foreigner to a member of the National Com- 
mittee of the Y.W.C.A. who had just moved to Kunming, and from 
the meeting of these two the Y.W.C.A. began to grow. There fol-. 
lowed the informal gathering of a group of women to study con- 
ditions relative to the life of women and girls in the city. They 


‘visited the various public institutions to acquaint themselves with 


social need there; they met for informal friendly contacts to develop 
among themselves a spirit of cooperation and to discuss questions: of 
organization, support and promotion of a Young Women’s Christian 


Association. After two years of this foundation-laying process this 


group of women requested the National Committee to send an ex- 
perienced secretary to formally organize and initiate the work of 


_ the Y.W.C.A., promising financial support and the enthusiastic co-- 
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operation of leading women of the city. From that beginning has 
grown the Association as it is now. | < 


If you are in Kunming, follow a narrow, winding lane to the 
left off Fu Chao Kai and you will come to the pillared entrance 
to the Yunnan Young Women’s Christian Association. Step inside 
the first courtyard and see the latticed doors and carved beams of 
.an old Chinese home. From one side you may hear the tap-tap of 
an amateur typist, probably a university student pecking out the 
first draft of the daily news digest in English which is one of the 
projects started last summer by the joint student relief committee. 
Through the courtyard and the reception room you wander and 
discover two more courts on which the windows of the hostel rooms 
open. Out there you may see girls reading in the sun, just chatting, 
or knitting, for in these two courts fifty-five young business and © 
professional girls and a few students are at home. By this time 
you may have met one of the four secretaries now carrying on the 
‘work of this Association and you will learn that there is another. 
hostel for students only, that there is an industrial school near a 
model factory, that there is a secretary for membership and adult 
- activities who also carries responsibility for student relief work, and 
that the general secretary is out calling and making arrangements 
for the joint effort of three women’s organizations in the community 
to sponsor a women’s cooperative. The general secretary, the first 
in Kunming, arrived in the fall of 1938 and from her leadership plus 
the enthusiastic support of the board of directors and the unstinted 
‘devotion and encouragement of the member of the National Committee 

residing there has grown this thriving Y.W.C.A. 


An opportunity for service was presented by the presence 
in Kunming of a model textile factory under the direction of the 
‘provincial economic commission. Here approximately seven hundred 
girls work in three eight hour shifts beside the electrically driven 
spindles. These girls were, most of them, between the ages of twelve 
_and twenty and some of them had had primary education. For these 
girls a mass education school was organized in the rooms of a primary 
school near the factory and teachers of the school volunteered to — 
teach the classes in Chinese, arithmetic, writing, common sense and 
history. <A visit to the school at assembly time one day showed 
seventy girls standing for a half hour listening, first, to a visitor 
tell of the work of women in other parts of the west, and then, to 
one of the teachers explaining the significance of the war in Poland. 
Approximately three hundred girls have attended this school. In 
addition forty to fifty attend the industrial club which meets every 
Sunday morning at the Y.W.C.A. building. | | 


Another group that will be found in the Y.W.C.A. more and 
more these days is young business and professional women, and last | 
fall the Kunming Y.W.C.A. began the organization of that group, 
the first in the interior to do so, although Chungking followed suit 
shortly afterward. With the migration to the interior provinces of 
‘big firms, the central offices of banks, the post office, there are an 
‘increasing number of highly trained and educated young women 
needing the friendly contacts and the mental and spiritual encourage- — 
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ment. which: can be obtained through the Y.W.C.A. When the sug- 
gestion of a club was made to representative business girls there 
was instant and enthusiastic response to the idea. A preparatory 
committee of young women in their twenties spent three long com- 
mittee sessions discussing what such an organization could mean and 
they spent no time on such trivial matters as, parties and recreation. 


- Instead they planned projects for the education of poor children, care 


of refugees, and study groups. It was as if they had been waiting 
for some organization to give them a chance to multiply themselves 
beyond their personal strength and their individual influence for the 
meeting of those needs which were so evident all around them. At 
the inauguration of the club there were present girls from municipal 
and provincial offices, cooperative offices, post office, railroad offices, 
school, hospitals, department and book stores, although these latter 
had to come after nine o’clock when their work was finished. 


As in the case in all Y.W.C.A.s one of the biggest problems 
facing the Association is that of meeting the needs of refugee students 
who are often without financial support and sometimes without 
sufficient clothing for even the mild seasons of Yunnan and Szechwan. 
The Y.W.C.A. and the Y.M.C.A. cooperate closely on this problem. 
Last summer the Y.W.C.A. building in Kunming was filled to over- 
flowing with students working on the self-help projects that were 
initiated by the joint student relief committee. Shifts of students 
worked two hours a day making inks, paste and scratch pads; others 
worked on the news digest in English, translating from Chinese 
- papers and news bulletins, culling from the reports of radio broad- 
casts, typing, making stencils, mimeographing, and delivering to the 
customers what may, one hundred years from now, be known as the 

first English newspaper in Kunming. Other projects were a contest 

for international publicity materials such as essays, photographs, 

and cartoons; and a rural service project participated in by a team 
_ of eight who made a tour of several country villages talking, visiting, - 

and teaching men, women and children in the nearby districts. 


Another of the interior Associations which is a real war-baby 
is the young Association at Kweiyang. With the arrival of many new 
residents after 1937, those who had known the work of the Y.W.C.A. 
in other cities asked for the opening of an Association. ‘The presence 
of Hsiang-Ya Medical College, Ta Hsia University, government 
hospitals and orphanages, the Chinese Red Cross and the International 
Red Cross distributing center meant that there were many people 
who had been volunteers in the Y.W.C.A. before. However, the fact 
that only two small Christian missions have been at work in the 
entire province and that there have been few schools for boys or 
girls means that. there is very limited local leadership. In spite of 
this lack of local leadership, thus necessitating a departure from one 
of the principles of organization followed by the Y.W.C.A., a pre- 
paratory organization has been carrying on for over eighteen months. 
Now the Y.W.C.A. occupies a small compound in the northwest corner 
of the city and has a hostel for thirty girls, a membership of about 
three hundred and four secretaries, general, membership, student and 
hostel. Full time of the student secretary is occupied by the work 
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of the joint student relief program which, in Kweiyang, is carried on 
ina student center building. Membership activities include cooking 
classes, sewing projects, singing and general meetings for women, 
sometimes with their husbands as guests. This year the young 
organization is going out on a finance campaign in this very poor 
community and it hopes to raise enough money to enable a move to 
larger quarters and the carrying on of a more extensive program. 


A Y.W.C.A. which has had a long history of service but which 
has, in the last year, staged an almost phenomenal transformation 
and “new life movement” of its own is the Chengtu. Association. 
Before the fall of 1938, two secretaries were managing a small hostel 
and carrying on a school for adult women. In that fall three new 
secretaries were added and the Association, soon outgrowing its 
former quarters, was fortunate to be able to move into the very 
beautiful compound of a normal school which had evacuated tu a 
neighboring hsien city. The student secretary worked night and 
day in the joint relief activities and at the same time found the 
extra hours to organize Hua Kuang clubs in junior and senior middle 
=chools, a fellowship in a mission mid-wifery school, and work with 
students in six of the seven colleges in Chengtu. Every Sunday 
morning during the year a team of fifteen to twenty college boys 
and girls went out to a village neat the west wall of the city and 
carried on a community program. They posted and explained wall 
newspapers, visited families, had supervised recreation and a Sunday 
School for children, and gave talks to the adults on health, community 
sanitation, village problems and current events. Adult activities 
with membership but open to all women in the community included 
a lecture series, a chorus, a first aid class, discussion groups 
for young married women, for professional women, and for young 
men and women, a Bible study class and devotional service every 
week for hostel girls, a mother’s education project on child care, 
and general meetings on special occasions. 


The mother’s education project was worked out with the help of 
an advisory committee of doctors, nurses, teachers and social workers 
in the city and during two days brought over one thousand people 
to see the exhibits and hear the talks. There was an exhibit of 
children’s clothing, bath and sleeping arrangements, toys, and posters 
on health and posture; a demonstration of foods for children from 
three months to five years; and free vaccinations supplied by the 
public health services of the missions. Patterns of clothing, toys, and 
- booklets on diet and pre-natal care were on sale at moderate prices. 
Five lectures followed by a discussion period were given by doctors 
on pre-natal care, child health, nutrition of children, child play and | 
discipline, and child psychology. The local chilren’s clinics were very 
helpful in carrying out the project and parents with problems were 
referred to the clinics for further advice and necessary medical care. 
There was no éffort on the part of the Y.W.C.A. to set up a project 
which would deal with the health problems of children, only an effort 
to further education on the care and training of children and to 
support the work already being done in the city by the baby clinics 
of the various missions and the provincial public health. 
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| The Chengtu Y.W.C.A. had long been concerned about poor 

women who must provide their own livelihood and often that of a 
family, consequently the Association was glad when the opportunity 
of help in organizing a cooperative was offered through the visit 
of a special worker for industrial cooperatives.. When the worker 
arrived she immediately planned a series of talks on the history, 
purpose, methods, and policies of cooperatives by experts from the 
University of Nanking and the local office of the Chinese Industrial 
Cooperatives. At the same time she began an investigation of the 
applicants to learn their skills, their need and their general fitness 
for membership in such an enterprise. The applicants were then 
enrolled in a four weeks training course and were also organized as 
a self-governing group so that they could begin to have experience in 
leadership and the direction of their own work and activities. In 
September before the final steps of organization were completed, 
everyone was encouraged by the securing of an order from a refugee 
university for several thousand dollars worth of uniforms, shirts, 
-sheets, and pei-wo. From that time on the infant cooperative was 
literally buried in bolts of cloth. The advisor and manager sat up 
-until the wee hours figuring costs and prices of materials and would 
then rise before dawn to go early to the market to buy. When the 
final organization took place there were fifteen members, women who 
were widows, soldier’s wives or who needed for some other reason 
to ke self-supporting. These were the full members and owners of 
the cooperative, responsible for its capitalization and management. 
They elected their own officers and manager, and adopted a con- 
_ stitution in accordance with Rochedale principles. schedule they 
set up included eight hours per day work, and, during the week, a 
cooperative board meeting, a self-criticism meeting, four hours of 
Chinese study, one hour of arithmetic, one hour of common sense, 
one hour of discussion, one hour of singing, and a social meeting. 
The advisor, writing later about the schedule, added, “they are free 
on Saturday night,” although how they could be with that schedule 
one can ardly believe. 


- A short article and the visits of one secretary cannot hope to 
cover all of the work which is being. carried on in the Y.W.C.A.s of 
the interior in these days when needs spring up and must be met 
over night. There are the two rural centers under the Y.W.C.A. 
rural staff in Szechwan. From the Wenchiang center team workers 
- go on circuit into three or four nearby country villages helping in 
health and hygiene education, helping women in their home problems, 
holding clinics for slight ailments and injuries, giving inoculations, 
- helping soldiers’ families, and opening literacy classes. At Tungnan 
a different method is followed,. that of bringing country women inte 
the center for a period of training and then when they return to 
their homes giving them the necessary advice and supervsion as they 
help in their own neighborhood. The Chungking Y.W.C.A. could 
- have a story all its own, as could the Sian Y.W.C.A., and certainly — 
the story of the Changsha Association which evacuated to Yuanling 
and is now running two factories to give refugee women a chance 
to earn a living, could not be omitted. New circumstances create 
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new needs and demand the invention of new ways in which to meet 
these needs and the Young Women’s Christian Association tries in as 
many ways as possible to adapt its. work and program to the needs 


of this new day ee | in China. 


= 


Some Methods of Building Christian Homes 
E. LOIS CHAPPLE 


HE ultimate strength of a Christian community lies not only 
in the life of the Church, but also in the life of the Christian 
homes of which the Church is composed. Where the spiritual 
life of the Church is strong one of the chief emphases will be 

on the home and family life and witness of its members; or to put 
it another way—united Christian families are the foundation of the 
Church and one of the grounds of its confidence in the future. Ina 
non-christian community the most powerful evangelistic agency is 
the truly Christian home, where individual Christians are giving daily 
practical demonstration of Christian fellowship in action. The 
greatest preaching, and the most successful evangelistic campaigns 
cannot take the place of this, for as the individual Christian shows 
forth the power of Christ to save, the individual, so the Christian 
home reveals His power to sanctify relationships and to transform 


communities. | | 
These are uncertain times. In many places in the world today 
it seems that organized institutional work may become increasingly 
difficult, but where there are Christian homes which in themselves 
are sanctuaries and temples, where religious education is the back- 
ground of everyday life for the children, related to all their ex- 
periences, where Jesus Christ is truly the Head of the family,—in 
such places we need have no fear for the future of the Church. i 
Last August all foreign missionaries were forced to leave the 
district in North China from which I come. Educaticnal and medical 
work were closed down and even the churches have not been able 
to open. It is circumstances such as these that impress one as never | 
before with the vital importance of Christian life centred in the - 


home. 

My own station is in a small country bown in North China 
where, for the last few years I have been working with my Chinese 
colleagues in a Women’s School. We ran a four years’ course, with 
two short terms each year. Our students were young married women 
and girls from the neighbouring villages and small towns, the majority 
of whom were quite illiterate when they came to us. Most of them 
came from homes some member of which was Christian. Our 
purpose in the school was to help our individual Christians in the 
task of building a Christian home life and so all our curriculum was 
planned to that end. Our first and most important work was to try 
to lead every one of our students to a living knowledge of Jesus 
Christ as her own Lord and Saviour, for we realized that however © 
much a woman may learn, Christian homes can only be made up of 
Christian individuals. St. Paul prayed for the Thessalonian Christ- 
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ians that they might be “sanctified wholly,” and their “whole. spirit 
soul and body preserved blameless.” We know that Christian homes 
should be clean, healthy and literate homes, and so besides Bible 
teaching, reading, writing and general knowledge, we also gave a lot of 
time to teaching hygiene, child care, handwork, games and singing. 
Home nursing and first aid in a little village home also had a place 
on the curriculum as far as possible.. 


Since I had to leave my station I have had the opportunity of 
visiting a number of places, and to have talks with Chinese and 
foreign friends. It has been very interesting and helpful to see and 
to hear something of their work and methods, and I want to mention 
here just a few of the impressions I received. This does not pretend 
to be a full report or account of work being done, but just a glimpse 
here and there, so I hope the friends in these places will forgive the 
omissions, and incompleteness of the descriptions, and regard them 
as a collection of snapshots taken here and there. — 


In the Peking Presbyterian Middle School, I was interested to 
hear from Miss Yuan, the Principal, that they have set aside several 
rooms as a “Model Home.” Sefore graduating every student has 
to live for a month or more in this Home, doing all the practical 
work, of cooking, cleaning, sewing and keeping accounts. In another 
school I heard about, the marketing is also done by the students 
as well as the planning of meals. ee 


In Peking too, I saw Miss Chen Ming Hui of the Union Bible 
Training Institute. She told me of her visits with young women 
students toe the villages. One method she had found useful was to 
give a short talk on some aspect of Christian home life, and then 
to organize little impromptu plays, bringing in several of the audience, 
as well as the student helpers. This had greatly interested the 
audience and was sometimes more feasible than a set play or pageant 
which might need too much preparation and too many actors. 


The YWCA in Tientsin some time ago had run a series of 
graded short term Mothers’ Clubs, which had been very well attended. 
No one group was allowed to exceed ten members and these were so 
graded that while some groups were made up of experienced and 
edueated women who could do constructive thinking and planning, 
others were composed of those who were quite ignorant of such 
subjects. Others again were for young girl students and business 
girls. Besides lectures and demonstrations, they had informal talks 
and discussions while making toys and doing needlework. These 
groups ran for a short, limited time the idea being that it would be 
- better to hold a series of such short term courses, rather than some- 
thing of a more permanent nature which might gradually lose its 
first enthusiasm. This might be a valuable method of following up a 
Home Week effort, so that those who are interested may have an 
opportunity of getting more than would be possible in the intensive 
week’s meetings. 

The Methodist Mission in Tientsin had had competitions and 
prizes for those with the cleanest home, which, among other Home 
Week efforts in the past had been found successful. 
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In many ntes I found that the spiritual betterment of the 
#ome was the great problem to be faced. In many newly Christian 
and practically illiterate homes a need was of aids to Family 
Worship, and ways of awakening these Christians to the importance 
of a real witness to Christ through all their Home relationships. 
Among other problems, that of suitable marriages in places where 
the Christian community is small and poor is a very vital one. 


In Tehchow I was interested to hear of Mrs. Hausske’s work 
on the care and feeding of young children. She was engaged on one 
very practical line of investigation. This was how to tackle the 
problem of feeding the very young child suitable when there is only 
one cooking utensil and one fire available for all the family cooking! 


There, too, visits to the hospital and demonstrations had been 
arranged for the women and a little simple instruction given to the 
older women on the care of mother and baby at birth, the importance 


of cleanliness, etc. 


A problem that was raised more than once was how to interest 
students in the study of home problems, particularly in the care and 
training of young children. There seemed to be two difficulties that 
arose, one being a kind of false “modesty” and embarrassment on 
the part of some gir] students, and the other that as they have not 
homes of their own the subject does not concern them. The first 
problem can usually be overcome by a little tact and wisdom. The 
second one is by no means confined to students. How is it that so 
many people forget that the relationships of husband and wife, 
and parents are not the only ones? Brothers, sisters, children—al! 
these come in and there are few of us who have not been members 
of a home circle in one or other relationship. In some places the best 
starting point for the students seems to be along the line of case 
studies connected with Sunday School and Play Centres, or literacy 
classes, while some can make a study of the little brothers and 
sisters in their own homes. A need was expressed for a simple, 
yet scientific text book on Child siedian st 0 suited for student study 


groups. 

In Tsinan Miss Russell’s work on Diets was of great interest. 
An examination of her charts and a visit, to the rat house clearly 
established the fact that the most expensive diet is by no means 
always the best! Miss Russell’s work includes assisting students 
with the planning of nutritious al economical menus. This opening 
has interested boys and men in the subject and such lectures in 
schools and YMCA branches could be a real help towards healthier 
homes. If supplied with the information of what local products are 
available Miss Russell is willing to advise as to the most nutritious | 
and the most economical diets for children and adults in any given 
district. 

Another interesting piece of work in Tsinan is the three months 
Mothercraft Course in connection with the “Well Babies Clinic” run 
by the Pediatrics Department of Cheloo Hospital. A member of the 
class must attend the whole course, and then, after taking! a pitts 
examination, may receive a certificate. | 
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| Later on my journey I spent two or three days at Weihsien. 
A very promising piece of work there is the new School for Training 
Lay Workers—men and women—and the team work throughout a 
_ large country district which these young people do voluntarily during 
their holiday time. The students are all church members and 
graduates of higher primary schools. Their present studies take 
them to Junior Middle School standard, and they should be a great 
force in the extension of the Kingdom of God in that district. In 
their visitation, besides directly evangelistic work they teach hygiene. 
This is a very fruitful field both for the training of leaders to help 
in the building up of Christian homes, and also an opportunity for 
widespread teaching of these standards. 


The use and the making of “Scriptographs” (or, “Feltographs’’), 
is another activity at Weihsien. This offers opportunities for teach- 
ing on the Home, as well as Bible Stories. The method is very 
fascinating to children and village folk, and inventive people can 
expand it at will at very small cost. Students are making sets of 
these under the direction of Mrs. Murray and Mrs. West. 


In. Tsingtao I was able to meet with both the Lutheran and 
Presbyterian friends and to join in some meetings for Church leaders 
both there and in Tsimo. It was good to have the opportunity of 
these contacts and to see the keen interest shown in the development | 
of Christian home life. A special need expressed there was for 
material to help in the approach to the subject of the relation of the 
sexes and the sanctity of marriage, to men and women of not very 
advanced educational attainments. A suggestion was made that it 
- would be a good thing for local churches, as a preparatory step, to 
make a careful survey and report of the customs and ideas current 
in their own districts. | 

Mr. and Mrs. Coonradt of the Presbyterian Mission have been 
conducting Rural Classes on the Christian Home and Family in 
centres throughout their country district. There are united classes 
and also separate ones for men and women. Standards of the Chris- 
tian Home, and Marriage Relationships; Worship and Work in the 
Home; Feeding, Hygiene and Child Care are all dealt with in a very 
_ simple and practical way. Mrs. Coonradt carries her exhibits around 
' with her and gives demonstrations, so that people can see for them- 

selves that the suggestions made are feasible in a village home. 
One very useful aspect. of this work is the classes for country women 
‘in assisting at childbirth, with practical methods of sterilising ete. 


.In a poor home. 
Several groups in places that I visited mentioned the question 
of Christian Festivals, and expressed the opinion that something 
~ more should be done to encourage the observance of these festivals 
in the home. In one Canadian Mission station in Honan it was 
reported, that they had made a small beginning by making and selling 
to their members little red lanterns to hang at their gates at Christ- 
mas time. Little worship services for special days, different food— 
anything to centre the festival in the life of the home were sug- 


gested. 
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Perhaps a kind of Home Calendar might be possible, which 
emphasizes some special aspect of the Christian Home every month, 
marking special days in the Christian year and helping Christians. 
to join in appropriate prayers and passages of Scripture? 

On the subject of Family Worship, so often mentioned during- 
my journey, it seems to me to be a mistake to assume that it is _ 
necessary to wait until a degree of literacy is attained before urging 
Christians to establish Family Worship. Might it not be possible. 
to prepare for them a leaflet for each week of the year? On this 
might be a short text, a‘simple prayer, and perhaps, an outline | 
picture of a Bible story. A quarter of an hour’s preparation class on 
Sunday would be sufficient to prepare one member of the family to 
teach the other members during the week to master the contents 
of this leaflet. 

Hospitals are doing much to help in preventive work and physic- 
al training. I felt that constructive teaching on other aspects of 
Christian home life might be given by men and women hospital 
evangelists, if they had suitable help and materials to guide them, 
so that convalescent patients might have opportunity for learning 
how to improve their home conditions. | 

It seems to me that in many places there is need for more 
to be done in educating and interesting men and boys in the ideals 
of Christian home life. Much can be done by utilizing existing or-. 
ganizations, such as Church Members’ Classes, Literacy Classes, 
Sunday Schceol Training Classes, Men’s Discussion Groups etc. 

Another possible avenue for investigation is the subject of games 
and hobbies which can be carried on at home and shared by the 
members of the family. | 

Much has been done and is being done to build Christian Homes. 
I have the privilege during the next few months of working in the 
National Christian Council under the Christianizing the Home Com- 
mittee. I look forward with pleasure to seeing and learning a great. 
deal during that time. All of us who are working to develop. 
Christian home life are building for the future and tan do so in the 
glad confidence that the Foundation of our work is The Lord Christ. 
Who gave us that ideal and that confidence. — | a 


The Church and Alumni Work* 
| . HAVE been asked to write something on the general topic: 


“What do I think of the Church and Alumni Work.” The 
first thing I think about it is that it is one of the most | 
important and vital subjects before both the Christian Church 
and the student community in China today. To find therefore, on 
; my return from furlough, that the subject is receiving earnest con-. 
vw sideration, and that the N.C.C. has appointed a special committee to. 


*This article has been reprinted from the Symposium, Series I, published by- 
the Committee on Church and Alumni. 5. | 
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deal with it under the competent leadership of George K. T. Wu is 
very gratifying. 
__° The problem that calls for solution is not confined to China, as 
those of us who attended the Madras Conference can bear witness. 
Most countries report a considerable amount ‘of estrangement from 
religion and from the churches on the part of the intellectual and 
student classes, and the section of the Madras Report on the inner 
life of the Church urges that in view of the need for an educated 
jeadership in the Church, special attention be given to students to 
_win them to Christ, and to lead them to identify themselves fully 
with the churches. 


_ The task of the Committee now set up in China is to deal with 
the Church and Alumni, that is the relating of students, especially 
from Christian schools and colleges, to the life of the Church. The 
larger problem of student evangelism, however, cannot be neglected, 
because it is fundamental to the other. If the student is to be won 
for the Church he must be won for Christ in a way that will make 
him regard Church membership as bound up with Christian disciple- 
. ship. So we may ask first of all is the Christian Gospel adequately 
-presented to the student if it does not involve a relationship to the 
_~ Church as well as a personal acceptance of Jesus Christ as Saviour 

and Lord. I think we are coming to see more and more that the 
_ Churech—the Christian fellowship—is far more than a voluntar, 
.. human organization: it is an essential element in the Christian 
Gospel and the Christian life. The Gospel calls for individual dis- 


3 -cipleship within the Christian community. Professor T. C. Chao 


writes “It is not too much to say that God is never real to men until 
he is socially realized,’ which, as he points out, is only another way 
of stating St. Augustine’s assertion ‘‘No salvation outside the Church, 
if by the Church we mean the spiritual fellowship within which we 
_ face the God of our salvation.” : | 
- The Bishop of Dornikal told us at Madras about an educated 
Hindu who had been won to Christian discipleship largely through 
- reading the Gospels. The convert was advised to read also the Acts 
of the Apostles, and after doing so came to the Bishop and declared 


that he felt he must at once join the Church. He explained how in 


- yeading the book of Acts he had found that the Church takes the 
place of Christ in the world—does the same things as Christ did, 
teaches, suffers, heals, as Christ did; in short, is the continuation 
of Christ in the world. Was he not right, ideally at any rate? 
Whatever may be our views about the actual historic founding of 
the Church, is it not true that in the Christian fellowship most of 
‘all Christ fulfills His promise “Lo I am with you always.” That 
promise and all it means is surely an essential part of the Christian 
‘Gospel which saves men, and therefore is to be preached. If so it 
becomes true that churchless Christianity is not Christianity as 
‘Christ proclaimed it. A full Christian life is possible only in com- 
munity, and the Christian community is the Church. It is my con- 
-viction, therefore, that the first and basic task we have to face in 
‘seeking to relate students to the Church is to relate the Church more 
vitally to the message through which we seek to win students to 
Christ. Too often we have been content to win them to personal 
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discipleship and stop there, and the result is they have come to 
regard Church membership and fellowship as an optional matter, 
and not of any great importance. A result of this attitude is what 
we see so much today in China—the Christian product of our schools 
and colleges loosely identified with what they call the Christian 
movement, but outside the Christian Church. That situation has a 
further danger, namely that the Christian movement may come to 
displace the Church among .the more educated, and in so doing 
lose a good deal of its specifically Christian outlook and spiritual 
impact upon the community. | 

Now I am aware, of course, of another side to our problem— 
what we may call the Church aspect of it, and it is of great im- 
portance. The student may very well agree that what I have said 
so far is all right if we think of the Church ideally, but the Church 
actually does not come up to the standards involved in the Christian 
idea of community, fellowship,; spirituality and service. It is not 
readily recognisable as “‘the continuation of Christ in the world” or 
“the Body of Christ.” This is of course true, though I am inclined 
to think it is not quite so generally true as students and others 
commonly assert. Even if it were true, the fact does not absolve 
students or anyone else from a vital connection with it. G. K. 
Chesterton used to say that if a social worker intended to reform a 
district the first thing he must do is not to criticise it but to love 
it. It is the same with the Church. If we all loved it more it 
would become a much more worthy representative of Christ and His 
Gospel. It is easy to stand outside and criticise, but the really 
Christian thing is to get inside and then speak the truth in love; 
if we do so we will find that the truth leads us to pass criticisms 
on ourselves as well as on the Church. | 


The imperfections of the Church ins China are known to us all. 
Educated people often criticise the churches because the services of 
worship are badly conducted, the standard of preaching is low and 
sometimes crude, and the activities of the church are self-centred. 
After being accustomed to a great deal of community service in a 
Christian school or college our alumni say they find the churches — 
dull, commonplace, and lacking in zeal for social uplift and the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom of God in China. As I said above, I think 
a good deal of this kind of criticism may be exaggerated and due 
to lack of knowledge. But even if it were true, surely our duty 
is to associate ourselves with the churches and try to make them 
better. If the fellowship of the Church is necessary for our Christian 
life and apprehension of God, then in loyalty to Christ we cannot 
stay outside the Church. If the Church is the chief organization 
for the extension of the Kingdom of God, as it undoubtedly is, we 
cannot go on praying “Thy Kingdcm-come” and remain outside the 
Church. 

We do right to expect great things from the Church, but I 
think students and alumni sometimes expect the Church to do things » 
which Christ never intended His Church to do. There is no evidence 
that Christ expected His Church as such to set up a social order of 
some particular type, or to be an agent for “national reconstruction” 
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in the political or economic spheres. When Christ spoke of the 


influence and work of His band of followers he did not talk in terms 
of programmes, but of light and leaven and power, and the holy 
function of the Church is to be dynamic and-educational rather than 


jegislative and organizational. It is the duty of Christian individuals 

' and Christian groups to organize and act in the political, economic 

and social spheres as Christians, but the main function of the Church 
as such is to equip and inspire and sustain them in their tasks. 


Let us take care then that we do not ask the impossible from 


the Church, or criticise it for not doing things it was never meant to 
do. Let us have the Christian movement by all means, and include 


jn it every kind of fruitful impact and service possible to Christian 


groups and individuals, but do not let us substitute that for the 


Christian Church and its services of worship and fellowship and 


training wherein the soul is restored, and God gives the gifts of 


= His Spirit to enable men in all that pertains to the Christian move- 


ment to run and not be weary and to walk and not faint. 


Finally let me mention the ministry of the Church with its 
urgent need for well trained and devoted men and women. When 


| in India I felt that the Christian preacher and pastor has a higher 


place of honour and respect there than is generally the case in China. 


_ It may be said this is so because far more of the pastors and leaders 


in India are college graduates than is the case in China, or that 


| the educational system in India and the larger number of College | 


- graduates available make it easier to secure well educated men for 


the ministry. No doubt economic and other factors enter in, but 


I think it is true that India regards the religious leader as a person 
of great importance and influence in the life of the community to a 


- much larger extent than is the case in China. In China I am afraid 


_ >the status of the Christian minister is not what it should be, and 
for that reason he has to win his way to influence in the community 


by character, ability and usefulness. His calling and his work are 


traditionally somewhat new and strange to the people. Not a few 
‘ Chinese Christian ministers have succeeded in winning their way 
--to the respect and admiration of the community in which they live, 


| "and have become acknowledged leaders, but if the Christian Church 


is to root itself in Chinese life, and the ministry take the place it 


has taken in other countries, then the supply of educated and well 


trained men must be increased. The increase must come from our 
_,Christian schools and colleges. 


I am fully aware of the difficulties :—the indifference of some 
Christians to a hightr standard in the ministry: the complaint that 
the higher type of preacher preaches over the heads of the ordinary 


- congregation: the salary difficulty, and so on. These problems, how- 
ever, will never be solved in China filMmore of the alumni of our 
schools and colleges, having realized the necessity of the Church 


for themselves, and for the Kingdom of God, are ready to answer 


God’s call for service in His ministry, and to give themselves to the 
task of making the Church more worthy of its Master and better 


a fitted to be the true Body of Christ. : 
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| Let me sum up by quoting a paragraph from the Madras Report . 
on the ministry: 


““Almost all the younger churches are dissatisfied with the 
present system of training for the ministry and with its results, _ 
In many reports received from different parts of the world, it is — 
stated that there are ministers of a poor standard of education, 
who are unable to win the respect of the laity and to lead the. 
churches, that some are out of touch with the realities of life 
and the needs of their people, and are not distinguished by zeal 
for Christian service in the community. From every field has 
come the conviction that a highly trained aneey is necessary 
for the well being of the Church.” — | 2 


The Northwest Advances 
KIANG WEN-HAN 
(Concluded) 
L ET us now move on to Chinghai. Chinghai was made ‘a pro- 


vince in 1928. It was made up of the western part of Kansu 

and the northern part of-former Nearer Tibet. Next to 

Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan), ‘Chinghai is the second largest 
province. But its population is under a million and a half, with a 
density of less than two people in a square mile. The name of the 
province ig derived from the name of Kokonor, the inland sea of 
the eats Kokonor is about 70 miles west of Sining, the capital 
city of Chinghai. This inland sea has.a circumference of 230 miles 
with a diameter of 70 miles across. it has an altitude of 10,000 feet 
and has no outlet. Kokonor is a Mongol name, and the Chinese name 
of Chinghai comes from the expanse of blueness in the summer. 
The water is salty and abounds with fish. Kokonor is regarded as 
a sacred lake, for even now the Government sends officials to make 
a yearly pilgrimage to its shores for worship. There are five islands 
on the lake, the nearest of which is 30 miles from the shores. Of. 
these five islands, four are smaller ones and uninhabited. The fifth 
largest one has a cave lamasery. It is very unsafe to travel by boat. 
on the lake because of the treacherous squalls and violent winds. 
But the water freezes in the winter and the pilgrims usually make 
the trip during the winter months. —s_| 


The Northwest Highway Transport Bureau has vrewnlar passenger 
trucks between Lanchow and Sining twice a week. The distance is 
about 200 miles. We were fortunate to have made the trip by a 
private car. When we were making the trip, the new road. was not 
yet opened to traffic. We had to travel by the old road which first 
goes northward along the Kansu-Sinkiang highway up to Yungteng, 
and then turns west to Sining. The section from Yungteng to the 
border of Chinghai was just terrible. Most of the way the road was 
in a dry river-bed. Just outside of Yungteng we had to ford across 
a river. This was the place where our car got stranded with the 
two hind wheels caught in the river on our return trip. We had a 
hard time in getting a rescue party to lift the car. The road was. 
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so rough and steep at certain points that the engine ate a lot of” 


gasoline. For the return trip of a little over 400 miles we had 
used 60 gallons of gasoline, averaging 7 miles per gallon. It wees 3 
e 


very expensive trip, as the cost of gasoline was $7 a gallon. 
had hoped to make the trip in one day, but it actually took us almost 
two days each way. We ought to be contented, however, because 


_ in the old days it took at least a week by animal cart. 


Chinghai is not so barren as Kansu. There are more trees and 
more green fields. Water supply seems to be quite abundant. 
Sining has a population of 50,000, one-third of which are Hwei- 


-Hweis. Chinghai also has a Moslem Governor in the person of 


General Ma Pu-fang. General Ma is a devout Moslem. He is the 
Head of the Moslem Forward Association. All the Ahungs in 


_Chinghai are appointed by him. There are three big mosques in 
. Sining. General Ma usually goes to one of these mosques for 


prayers. The Moslem Forward Association has done some very good 
work especially in education. There is a-Mohammedan Middle School 


jin Sining, which has more than 4,000 students. It is said to be 
one of the best middle schools in the Northwest. The Association 
' also has branches in the different districts which conduct primary 
_ schools for the children. We were told that there are something like 
97 primary schools, with 5,668 students conducted by these branch 
- associations. Chinghai has made the greatest progress in education 
‘among the Mohammedan communities. It should also be noted that 

Chinghai is the only province where opium has never been planted. 


Sining is a very small city, and in many ‘Ways it cannot even 
compare with a small district city in the eastern provinces. The 


city has a circumference of about 3 miles. There are as yet no 


electricity and norickshas. The Kunlun Hotel is the only one suitable- 
for outside visitors to put up at.. It is often patronized by the 
Government for entertaining its guests. The streets are quite 


harrow and the shops are mostly mud-roofed houses. The best 
buildings in the city belong to the Catholics. There is only one news- 
“paper called Min Kuo Jih Pao, issued by the Kuomintang which has 


a branch office in Sining. This paper has a circulation of only 600. 


_ The weather in Sining is quite enjoyable in the summer because of 


its altitude, about 8,000 feet above sea-level. There are no flies and 


“no mosquitoes. General Ma has fallen in line with the policy of 


resistance against the Japanese aggression. He has sent three 
divisions to join the fighting in the front. General Chiang Kai-shek’s 


- picture is prominently displayed on the main street of Sining. 


One of the most interesting sights in Sining is the free mixture 
of the different races. China is usually known to have five different 


_raees: the Hans or Chinese, Manchus, Mongols, Moslems, and 


Tioetans. But in the coastal cities, the majority of the people are 
Chinese. All these races, however, come out quite prominently in 


_the Northwest. For instance, in Sining you will find the Chinese, 
Tibetans, Mongols and Moslems all in great numbers. The most 


unforgettable sight was to watch the Mongol or Tibetan parents in 
their own costumes walking side by side with their children in 


modern school uniforms. This is a typical symbol of what is hap- 
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‘pening in the Northwest. There are for and 
Tibetan children in Sining. During the week-end the Mongol and 
‘Tibetan parents visit their children in the schools and take them 
for a walk or to do some shopping on the streets. Modern education 
is certainly working wonders among these border races. 


Wool is also a very important trade in Chinghai. Half of the 
annual wool export of the whole of China comes from Chinghai, 
Since the Japanese occupation of the Peiping-Suiyuan Railway, the 
outlet through Tientsin has been cut off. All the wool export has 
to go through Lanchow and Sian. Chinghai is also well-known for 
gold. The rivers in Changhai are rich with this mineral. It is said 
that the annual production of gold is about 7,000 ounces a year. 


There has not been much of an influx of “outside” people in 
Sining as in Lanchow. But educated leaders are gradually trickling 
in. For instance, the British Indemnity Fund has recently establish. | 
ed a middle school in Sining, with about 300 students. The Central 
Political Academy also has a branch school in Sining with about 
200 students. The highways and also the Eurasia planes have made 
Sining more accessible than ever before. 'The C.I.M. have been work- 
ing in Sining for the last 50: years. They now have a congregation 
of about 300. They also have a Thibetan Gospel Inn, open especially 
to the Tibetans. Sining is perhaps one of the few cities which have 
not yet been raided by Japanese warplanes. 


The Chinese in the city are said to have tiene come Cron 
(Anhwei early in the Ming Dynasty; so they talk with a sort of 
Anhwei accent. In the old days the Chinese who came to this 
remote province consisted mainly of merchants, officials and exiles. 
The future tendency, I hope, will be an influx of technical experts 
and enterprising people from “down below!” | | 


Very few people who visit Sining would omit a trip to Kumbum, © 
which is about 17 miles southwest of the city. Kumbum is Second 
only to Lhassa in its importance as a center of Tibetan Buddhism. 
It is famous as the birthplace and home of Tsong Kaba (1417-1479). 
The lamasery in Kumbum was built in commemoration of this great 
reformer who lived early in the fifteenth century. He has been 
called the “Luther of Central Asia.” When he was a Lama in Lhassa, 
he was very much concerned about the degeneration and corruption 
of the Lamas, and advocated reform. Because he and his followers 
wore a kind of yellow cap and robe, people call his religion as the. 
Yellow Sect in contrast with the Orthodox Red Sect. At that time 
he had two important followers, one was Panchan and the other 
Dalai. After he died, Panchan and Dalai succeeded as the two 
leading rulers of Tibet, vaguely differentiated as spiritual and temporal 
heads respectively. Since the Yellow Sect forbids marriage among 
the Lamas, Panchan and Dalai themselves are succeeded by a process _ 
of reincarnation. The last Dalai for instance died in the winter of . 
1933. When we were visiting Kumbum on, July 17th, we were 
fortunate in seeing the departure of the reincarnated young Dalai for 
Lhassa. The procession was very impressive. This is the fourteenth 
Dalai recently found near Kumbum. He is | about six years old, a very. 
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nice looking chap. The trip from Kumbum to Lhassa covering about 
~ 1,000 miles would take something like two months. 


Kumbum is a Tibetan name which means “Lamasery of Ten 


Thousand Images.” It has a number of temples, one of which is 
golden roofed and contains the shrine of Tsong Kaba. In front of 
- the shrine one often finds the Lamas and. lay worshippers prostrate 
- their whole bodies in worship. The prostration takes place so fre- 


quently that the wooden board gets worn out every few months, 
and needs to be replaced. There is also a big tree facing the shrine, 


_ which is said to be the spot where Tsong Kaba was born. The Lamas 
claim that the leaves of that tree all bear the word, Buddha. Of 
- course, the tree is regarded as sacred and nobody is allowed to get 


near to it. . 
Every year there are two iain festivals in Kumbum. Ona 


is the Festival of Flowers on the fifteenth day of the first moon. 


That is also called the Butter-God Festival because on that day 


- thousands of images are made of butter. The second is the Buddha 


Airing Festival on the sixth day of the sixth moon. On that day the 
picture of Buddha, drawn with the blood of Tsong Kaba’s fingers, 
will be taken out for airing in the sun. Both of these festivals at- 
tract huge crowds of pilgrims from far and near. It is said that 
there are 3,600 Lamas in the different temples in Kumbum. Actually 


there are not more than one or two thousand, but the figure of 3,600 
js usually announced as it is believed to be a sacred number. The 
_ Lamas are mostly Tibetans but many of them are Mongols. They 
- look very healthy and stout,.as butter is one of the main items of 


theix food. Even when they serve tea to the visitors, it is also 


mixed with milk and butter. Kumbum is also quite a wealthy 
place. It is said that the treasures in Kumbum are more than 


enough to pay the Boxer Indemnity: The little town near Kumbum - 
is called Lusar. There are many shops run chiefly by the Moslems. 


-Kumbum is certainly a unique community of the Lamas, and it is 
certainly well worth visiting when people come as far as Sining. 


Unfortunately we were not able to go on further to visit Kokonor as 
it is on an entirely different road. 


Ninghsia often goes together with Kansu and Chinghai. The 
most fertile part of Ninghsia is along the Yellow River in the eastern 


- part of the province. It is also.a Moslem country, and-has a Hwei- 
_ Hwei Governor. We are sorry that we did not visit Ninghsia because. 


it was a bit out of the way. Travellers usually go to Ninghsia by 
a highway from Pingliang. Of course, it is also possible to travel 
from Lanchow to Ninghsia by a sheepskin raft, the common mood 


of travel on the Yellow River in the Northwest. But it is quite a 


risky affair, as the local people told us that for instance it is possible 
to travel from Lanchow to Paotu, the western terminus of the Peip- 
ing-Suiyuan Railway, in ten days by a sheepskin raft, but if things 
go wrong, it may take six weeks or more. Fortunately, the Eurasia. 
planes include Ninghsia in their schedules. The Northwest is certain— 
ly making rapid advances nowadays. 
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M.R.A. And The Medical -Profession in ee 
E. S. TYAU 


Acting like an X-ray it has recently revealed several black 
spots in the daily life of a number of physicians. A good 
number of Doctors in Shanghai have been getting rebates 


from dispensaries on their prescriptions which are usually charged | 


up extra to the patients at the rate of some 30 per cent. There are 
other sources of unearned income in the form of questionable com- 
missions. For instance a doctor’s recommendation of various services 
often brings in handsome returns or gifts. In return some X-ray 


firms send monthly commissions, some laboratory institutes enclose | 


checks regularly, some nursing groups offer certain percentage of 
their income, some private hospitals offer remunerations to doctors 


for sending patients: each month and some doctors even go as far 


as splitting the fees. 


M. R. A. X-ray penetrated my inner life in one morning quiet 


time and convicted me in my medical practice and also revealed some 
black spots in my daily life. 
, The order to mobilize right away led me to put up a stiff fight 
under the cross of Christ. 

Not wishing to become a slave of gifts, I was given ‘the op- 


portunity to prevail upon some ten persons concerned, telling them 
of my new attitude towards the M.R.A. cure for the medical profession 


beginning with me. This fight is costly and it can easily mean 


thousands of dollars. Giving up things always hurts at the beginning 
but the joy from the release at the end more than compensates. 


To lose wealth is much 
To lose health is more 
But to lose the spirit of M.R.A. fs such a loss 
as none can e’er restore. 
M.R.A. is sometimes a bitter pill, very effective in purging not 
only the medical people from underlying troubles but also good for 


everybody. Let us ask ourselves the following questions prepared by 


Stanley Jones: 
“1. Am I truthful? Are there any conditions under ‘which I 


will or do tell a lie? Can I be depended on to tell the truth—no> 


matter what the cost? Yes or no? 


Am I honest? Can I be absolutely trusted in money mathers? : 


In my work? With other people’s reputations? Yes or no? 

2. Am I pure? In my relationships with women? In my 
habits? In my thought life? Yes or no? 

3. Am I easily offended or am I loving? Do I lose my seat? 
_Am I quick to sense slights? Or am I taking the attitude of love 
‘which refuses to be offended? Yes or no? 


4. Am I selfish or am I consecrated? What am I living for— 


myself, my own position, money, place, power? Or are my powers 


R. A. has much to say to the medical profession in Shanghai, 
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at the disposal of human need? At the disposa) of the Kingdom? 
Again I ask, what am I living for? Myself or others?” 


M.R.A. provides the right answer for the cure of all our troubles... 


Just listen to God daily and regularly and obey His orders and 
~ all will be well. The important thing is to take the cure right away 
beginning with me. 

M.R.A, means to me: ‘my return at once to God’s way of life as 
revealed in Christ’s life; living in absolute honesty, purity, unselfish-. 
ness and love. 

With the help of a M.R.A. team and the support of ten leading 
3 doctors in Shanghai, the following letter of appeal was sent to the. 
annual meeting of the China Medical Association, Shanghai Branch, 
and a unanimous vote of approval was heartily passed. 

To all the fellow-practitioners in Shanghai. 

Dear fellow practitioners: 

In view of the war conditions, causing general depression and. 
much suffering, with poverty of the people and high cost of living, 
we, the undersigned, have felt the call of rendering better service 
to the community at large, and to our patients in particular. Our 
attention has been called, on the one hand, to the high function of 
our noble profession and on the other, to the need of making our’ 
medical practice more efficient and sublime. We have discovered 
some questionable income in the form of “Prescription Rebates” and 
other commissions from some dispensaries, laboratories, hospitals and 
nursing institutes, varying from 10 to 30 per cent. Recognizing the: 
‘importance of doing away with such practices, at once we have: 
taken a definite stand with all concerned that in 1940 these old ways 
of both wrong giving and dishonorable getting be purged out from 
the medical profession. 

While the world is engaged in a war of destruction let us start: 
here a war for construction. After all, the greatest warfare is not 
on sea or land or in the air, it is in the hearts and mind of men. 

At this annual meeting of the Medical Association, we wish to- 
bring this important matter to the attention of our fellow practition- 
ers, hoping that all could be so morally rearmed as to vote unanimously 
for the new order of medical practice beginning from 1940, 


Yours sincerely, 


E. S. Tyau, President, Chinese Mission to Lepers. 
- Joseph Wong, President of Federation of Shanghai Broad-.- 
casting Stations. | 
S. T. Wang, President of Woman’s Medical College. 
N. K. Tsu, Director of Institute for Medical Analysis. 
Y. C. Yue, Private practitioner. 
_ Harvey Zee, President of Medical Federation. 
Sze-ming Sze, General Secretary of Chinese Medical As 
sociation. 
W. S. Fu, Superintendent of Children’ ~ Hospital, 
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S. T. Loh, Superintendent of Hwa Fong ies Mill Disecen, 
ary. 

F. D. Zau, Medical officer of 8.M.C. Isolation Hospital. 
| The day after this action was passed over seventy letters in 
‘Chinese were sent to the dispensaries in Shanghai. As a result two 
leading dispensaries, the International and the Great China have 
pledged to cancel all prescription rebates in 1940. More letters and 
ag are being prepared to bring other bodies up to this quality of 
life. 

“The call comes to our citizens today, when our whole world is 
threatened with ruin. We feel more urgently than ever before the 


need for that new force of M.R.A. which ‘can create a new world, a — 


world of sanity and order, a world of plenty and of peace.” 


mor 


Why Are We Leaving?" 


about it without a great deal of.emotion........ 


I see a group of men and women who lived in a little street 
‘near us, who have not been Christians, who have been inimical to 
the church for forty years. I can see them carrying in secretly 300 
-eggs to show their good will. I can see tears streaming down their 
‘faces as we left the compound two days before we evacuated the city. 
I can see the bundles of food and the strings of vegetables which 
‘were thrown over the wall, and a hundred other tokens of good 
will and of love on the part of Chinese men and women of the coolie 


: HAVE been away from my field about 6 weeks or 2 months, | 
| For three or four weeks I am afraid I could not have spoken 


-class and the merchant class and the scholar class, shown to us in 


those days while we were in our own home compound. 


I can think back with a great deal of satisfaction to the day 
when the elders came to me and said, “We are afraid you will have to 
leave and break your connection with us. It is very difficult for us 
to carry on.” I was able to say to them, “The most important thing 
that we have is the carrying on of our church organization. Nothing 
that can happen to this compound will matter. After all, they are 
only bricks and stones which can be replaced. So let us plan for 
our work and let us do what we think best to carry on the work. 
If necessary break up the organization, but try to keep alive the 
flame of your religious zeal, going out in your personal work more 


than ever.” 


I think of a hospital which our Honan mission was afraid to 


turn over to the Chinese ten years ago. A group of three or four— 
two college graduates, a language teacher and a country pastor, 
carried on mission compound work and an 1 entire hospital. We thought 
they couldn’t do it. 

I am thinking of the evangelist whom we sent out, thinking of 
what he did. He came back 3 days later to have a talk with “Os. 


*By a missionary who was driven out of his station in North China. 
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went back again and went through the congregations round about, 
encouraging them. He organized them. The surrounding country 
was 10 feet deep in water. He took some cotton that I had had spun 
by refugees, took it out with him into the hills and opened up a 
small factory for the spinning of woollen thread. Got 50 refugee 
women, taught them how to knit wool into socks, blankets, etc. and 
got officers of the Chinese army to contribute money. Planned to 
get enough to support the 50 women for a year. 


My thoughts as I left........ stunned. I do not believe that 
we have left this work—it is not God’s way. . There must be greater 
avenues of service open to us. We are going to be broadened, not 
only to our Chinese friends but to the entire population of the 
whole country. There is no thought of leaving here: because the 
experiences we have gone through have bound us, our Chinese and 
foreign colleagues, together, there is nothing that happens which 
can ever separate us. We are like that group of friends that Jesus 
left. We have found that the gospel of Jesus Christ, as summed 
up in that word, is friendship and fellowship. There is nothing we 
have in terms of expert service or advice that can hold us here as 
_gtrongly as that bond of fellowship in Christ with the people with 
whom we have lived. I am away from my field, but my heart is 
there with them. They are carrying on themselves and learning © 
to do things we had always done for them. Some day we will be 
back, working with them, God willing. | 


—_O= 


Evangelism 
Review Article — 
Baw 


VANGELISM” is the third volume of the Madras Series. It 
is the largest. book recently published on the topic, not only 
that it covers a large field of the work of evangelism in the 
world, but also that it contains articles written by a large 

number of Christian leaders, who are actually doing the work of 

making Christ known to the world. It represents the personal 
knowledge of the Gospel of thousands of Christian men and women, 
the study of the work over ten large missionary fields, the experiences 
of hundreds of Christian workers who give their lives for the 


movement, and the united thinking of the large group of delegates 


from over seventy nations at Madras in 1938. 


a Some of those materials were preliminarily prepared, distributed 
“and studied before the Conference, others were written based on 

their own local situations and experiences and opportunities. The 
rich experiences and wide knowledge of the evangelistic work of so 
many people and the great opportunities confronting the churches 
in the future make the book on Evangelism.a real contribution to 
- the whole Christian constituency of this century. 


“Evangelism. The Madras Series Vol. III. ‘International Missionary 
Council, New York & London, 1939. Gold $1.50. 
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The book begins with a brief but valuable historical sketch by 
Dr. K. S. Latourette on the early Christian movement and the mission- 
ary enterprise of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, which 
serves as an introduction. The outstanding characteristics that he out- 
lined and the stories he told of how the early Christians spread their 
faith in Europe and among the people who lived surrounding the 
Mediterranean Sea, link up with the present movement of Evangelism 
in the present world, with a wider program presenting the Religion 
to the heathen, with literature, schools and medicine and with no 
less difficulties among the people of other religions and culiures. © 

The chapter by the Bishop of Dornakal on the Place of the 
Church in Evangelism, laid great emphasis on the duty of the 
church to continue the work of Jesus. Through a historical point of 
view and through his personal experience, he said the church must 
know the nature of the Christian Religion and its message. She 
‘must have the fervor for testimony. Witness of the church by its 
life and work is the essential function. His practical suggestions 
for missionary work at this age, are very valuable. | : 

The studies on Evangelism containing the views collected by 
_ Dr. Mott was very significant, as over one hundred Christian men 
and women contributed their thought, observation and experience in 
_ defining the word and its relation to the life of individuals and com- 


munities. They wére expressed in the most free and genuine ways, | 


under the Divine Guidance, representing the Christian people of 
Japan, China, India, Egypt and Africa, as well as Europe and 


America. The unanimous record in the main truths was grown | 


out of the personal knowledge and experiences of the Saviour of the 
world: Whether it is of narrow sense, meaning to lead people to 
decide for the control of their lives by Jesus, or of wider sense, 
including all activities along the lines of education, medical relief, 
economic and social uplift, it is of the utmost importance that Christ 


should be made known to all the world, which needs the salvation 


today as much as before. | 
The eight chapters on recent evangelistic work in India, China, 
Japan, Phillipine Islands, Netherlands Indies, the Near East, Africa 


and Latin America were reports made by different National Coun-— 


cils. It is very apparent that God has guided the people to see the 
great opportunities in all the lands and make use of such that no 
matter what situations they have to face, the preaching of the 


gospel was carried on with great success. Practically in every | 


land where evangelistic movement has been launched out, valuable 
suggestions and rich experiences are obtainable. Although there were 
great varieties and differences as to methods and policies, yet much 
could be learned from their successes and failures. Among those 
are the Mass Movement in India, The Forward Evangelistic Movement 
in China, The Kingdom of God Movement in Japan, the work among 
the Roman Catholics and Moslems in the Phillipine Islands, Nether- 
lands Indies and the Near East. The same Spirit moves in the 
hearts of all of the Children of God in the lands of Asia and Africa. 

In the book is also found a large chapter on the Characteristics 


of the German Evangelical Missions, which gave a brief sketch of 


the historical facts of the growth of the missions and reports of the 
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work in New Guinea and Kilimanjaro and in-China and India. Dr. 


Knak made a brief but clear statement of the policy and theological 
backgrounds of the German missions: | 


Rev. A. Mcleish contributed an article on the unfinished task, 


based on his statistical study. Attention was called to the unoc- 


cupied areas for wider evangelism in Asia, Africa, Oceania and 


- Latin America. Although the need and opportunities in the so-called 
Christian lands are no less urgent, yet the task for evangelisation 


in the unoccupied areas must not be forgotten in the minds of the 
older and younger churches. The opportunities are most challenging 


_ and it is only possible if all the churches will be willing to cooperate 


and have a share in this great task. There is as much pioneer work 
to be done today, as there was a hundred years ago. Toyohiko 
Kagawa contributed an article on occupational evangelism, which sug- 
gests. a new line of evangelism for a certain class or certain occupation 


of the people. This has been to some extent, successful in some 


countries which made experimentation along those lines. 
The book closes with the Findings of the Madras Meeting. Most 


ef them have been translated into Chinese. The unfinished task 


based on studies already made for unevangelised areas and the 
general situations of evangelistic opportunities need the attention of 
the churches which are sending misssionaries as well as new growing 
churches in the missionary fields. A call for action was issued 
including appeals for immediate considerations by the churches and 


councils, the missionaries and the native workers. <A general forward 


evangelistic movement ought to be launched by all the churches 


in all the lands, so that the name of Christ could be known and 


people could be saved by the Grace of God. For such a movement 


the church must take an important place. The church members must 


be enlisted for service, leaders must be trained, missionaries should 
ecntinue to work to assist, and men and women should all participate. 


Many helpful suggestions were made as to practical questions of 
methods and policy, based on recent experiences in Evangelism in 


China, Japan and India. It is hoped that by moving away the bar- 
riers and by cooperation of all groups, the work of Evangelism will 
have greater success for the people of the world in the coming days. 


The Life of the Church’ 
Review Article | 
OLIVE ANDERSON 


HE progress of Christianity is usually thought of in terms 
T of the progress of the Christian church, and a study of the 


church in any age should give us an idea of the strength 
and influence of the Christian movement in that age. The 


- Madras Conference made an effort to discover the present condition 


of the church in all the nations of the world, and to make plans 
*The Life of the Church. The Madras Series Vol. IV. International Mission- 


ary Council, New York & London, 1939 412 pp. Gold $1.50. 
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and recommendations for its advance. This volume, “The Life of 

the Church,” presents a cross section view of the younger churches, 
- especially in China, Japan, India and. Africa, through the findings 
of the Madras Conference, and other materials prepared for: the | 
Conference, and tries to reveal the achievements and the needs of 
church life in the newer Churches. Because of the differences in the 
stage of development, and because of the many phases of church 
life covered, the volume has little unity, and presents very little that 
is new to most students of missions... The chapter headings cover 
seven main aspects of church life. (1) Worship, in the church and 
in the home; (2) Christian Education, in schools and in the educa-_ 
tional programs of the church; (3) the Christian ministry of health 
and healing; (4) the enlistment and training of an indigenous minis- 
try—both ordained and lay; (5) the place, function and training 
of the future missionary; (6) an adequate program of Christian 
literature; and (7) the present movements toward co-operation and 
unity. Because of the number and variety of sources of information 
on these seven subjects, it is impossible to give any general review 
of the ideas presented or any general conclusions as to the present 
situation in the younger churches. However, a few ideas stand out 
as worthy of special notice. | | | | 


Under the subject of Worship, two ideas from India were sug- 
gestive.. The first was a new emphasis on the revivalist, as the 
prophet, the man who “waits upon God for the living message and 
delivers it fearlessly,” and a warning against the danger of forcing 
such men into the priesthood, and so losing their message. And 
under the subject of the lay ministry of the church emphasis was 
laid on the fact that “‘the religious leaders of America throughout 
the 19th century were lay evangelists like Finney the lawyer and 
Moody the business man, and their work was supplemented by that 
of hosts of lay volunteers.”’...... | 
| “The Baptist and Methcdist Churches are the largest American 

denominations precisely because they dared to entrust the winning 
of the West to a rugged, rough-and-ready pioneer type of preacher, 
stronger in human qualities than in scholarship.” The Australian 
church is using the same type of leaders in their great “‘back blocks,” 
_and they say of these lay preachers, “the principal requirement here 
is not Hebrew syntax, but to be tough, bronzed, and every inch a 
man. No ‘tenderfoot’ need apply.”. Might we not dare to pray, 
in China at the present time, for many such men, ordained or un- 
ordained, prophets, who will dare to lead in evangelism in the vast 
new sections being touched by “the dispersion” of the church through 

The second suggestion under Worship from India was the lesson © 
for the Christian church from the older religions “because of the 
importance attached to Worship in the home, in which the lady 
of the house has a very large share.” In many of the oriental © 
religions the mother is the priestess of the house, caring for the 
worship that goes on there and providing for the gifts which go to 
the temple. The church should not let this family worship be lost, 
but should train and encourage it, so that the tone of all the family | 
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: ie be Christian, with gratitude to God and service to men as 
central. 
_ Two impressions stand out from the section on Christian Ed- 
ucation,. which includes much material on this problem, both in 
_ schools and in the general field of religious education. « Incidentally, 
one of the “outstanding trends of recent years is the growing dis- 
position to use the term ‘Christian education.’ It is recognized that 
the term ‘religious education’ is general and applicable to all religions. 
This term, moreover, has become ambiguous in view of its use by 
non-theistic humanists....... .’. The first impression is of the 
growing conviction that “the time has come when the Christian 
schools, particularly colleges and universities, must adjust themselves 
even more consciously to the life of the local church, and must 
assure themselves that their resources are being employed so as to be 
of the maximum service to the whole cause of Christ in their coun- 
tries.” The whole question of evangelism through education is put 
before us, and special emphasis is given to conferences for youth 
and other activities that develop young leaders, and “‘help the church 
~ to make a place in its life and work for the free, creative participation 
of youth.” The danger of estrangement between the churches and 
their student members must be faced from both sides, and the 
young people must be led to take their place in the life of the 
church. Especially important is it to remember that “the deepest 
and most lasting impression upon students is made as they are 
evangelized by their fellow students........ as they themselves ac- 
cept their evangelistic responsibility, and as they give spontaneous 
and independent expression to their. Christian conviction through 
Student Christian Movements or church student groups.” The second 
impression from this section is that this problem of Christian ed- 
ucation is world-wide—and is as acute in “Christian” lands as in 
the younger churches. There is a section on “Trends in Religious 
Education from Jerusalem, 1928, to Madras, 1938,” which tries to 
give the trends in America especially, and the problem of the linking 
of college youth with the church seems as difficult there as here, 
The conclusion seems to be that the church and school must be in- 
-ereasingly conscious of their inter-relation in the training of our 
young leaders, and must see to it that the school as a field of evangel- 
ism, and as an instrument of evangelism, becomes more and more an 
integral part of the Christian education work of the local church 
groups into which the young leaders will come. 


In the section on the place and training of the missionary the 
editors have included two very interesting articles on a new approach 
to the study and teaching of church history—“for guidance and > 
warning from the past, for the development of a right church con- 
sciousness in the younger church and for the approach to church 
unicn.” The first article is by Professor John Foster, formerly of 
Canton and now at Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, England. The 
second is by Professor Kenneth §S. Latourette, of Yale. Prof. Foster’s 
thesis is that church history will “come to life” in our own day, if 
we see the growth of the younger churches as a continuation of the 
~ growth of the church through the ages, meeting like problems, like 
heresies and like enemies. For the young missionary this should 
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mean new interest, new strength, new guidance, new. romance, for 
‘the will not regard overseas missions as one of the incidentals, but 

as the very heart of the church’s activity. Missions will attain 
their real historical, instead of a false sentimental romance.” And 
for the younger churches such an approach will help in many ways. 
Problems of making Christianity indigenous, of the indigenous minis- 
try, of church and state, and attempts to revive paganism, had all 
been met by the growing church by the third century, and such 
questions to-day “must ultimately be left to the judgment and 


conscience of the church most concerned. That judgment will not | 


be sound if it is ignorant of light and leading which has shone through 
dark periods before, nor will that conscience be fully Christian if it 
is forgetful of the great cloud of witnesses.” | 


This study of church history will help also in making the mission- _ 


ary and the young church feel that the church is “always a universal 
ehurch.” Instead of asking, as the Emperor Kiang Hsi did of the 
Jesuit missionaries, “If all this be true, how is it that God waits 
Over sixteen hundred years before giving us any knowledge of it?” 
each land can feel that the “universal church was always meant in 
the providence of God to come to my land and to me.” 


“It follows that a right teaching of church history in any land | 


is one which shows how the church, in spite of unfaithfulness within 
and of hindrances without, was from the days of the apostles until 
now, actually engaged in the task of coming.” Thus church history 
should be studied anew for each land, and the steps made clear by 
which it came—not only to the West, but through the West to other 
lands. Professor Foster illustrates his method by an outline of the 
four periods of growth in the church, each of which touched China, 
and he believes that this approach can be developed for each country. 


Dr. Latourette’s article has a slightly different emphasis. He 


pleads for a new study of “the History of Christianity,” as he pre- 
fers to call it, with a more ecumenical outlook, and more attention 
given to the three hundred years since the Reformation. He be- 
lieves that “the gospel has never been quite so potent as in the 
past century and a half. Never before has it molded the human 


race so profoundly, so widely or in so wide a variety of environ-. 


ments.” For this reason the young missionary needs a thorough 
knowledge of how Christianity has spread. 

In the section on Christian literature the fact is made clear 
that in many lands non-Christian literature is making rapid strides, 
but that Christian literature, especially that for educated young 
people, is lagging far behind. In each land the great need is for a 
more united attack on this problem, and a consciously developed 


program. The point is made that “so recent a book as Pe-thinking 


Missions gives the merest mention of the church as having any place 
at all in the literature side of the Christian Movement.” One in- 
teresting piece of evangelism has been carried on-by the church in 
Peru. A carefully written “four-page paper has been circulated 
for years devoted almost exclusively to the simple presentation of 
the Gospel message, and for many years at least two-thirds of all 
the persons who made written application for baptism in the Evangel- 
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Mission of the Son, our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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ical church of Peru said that their first interest in the Gospel came 
through the reading of this paper.” 


_ The final chapter is a brief summary of the movements in the 
churches towards co-operation and unity. One is made to feel that 
in many cases the younger churches are looking to the older ones 
for leadership toward union, but are not always finding it. A special] 
statement was drawn up by the representatives of the younger 
churches at Madras, and incorporated in the findings under this 
subject. They say at the end of this statement, “We, therefore, 
appeal with all the fervor we possess, to the missionary societies and 
boards and the responsible authorities of the older church to take 
this matter seriously to heart, to labor with the churches in the 
mission field to achieve this union, to support and encourage us in 


all our efforts to put an end to the scandalous effects of our divisions, 


and to lead us in the path of union—the union for which our Lord 
prayed, through which the world would indeed believe in the Divine 

The chief value of such a picture of the life of the church as 
this book gives is in the sharing of thought and experience between 
the older and younger churches. But it is very incomplete and 
inadequate at many places, and can give but glimpses of the outward 
activities by which the Christian church tries to express to this 
needy generation the deep love to God and man which is its true 
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The Economic Basis of the Church* 


Review Article 
J. H. H. BERCKMAN 


reading “The Economic Basis of the Church,” Vol. 5, “The 
Madras Series” edited by J. Merle Davis you will know that 
the saying is still true. All too often one is prone to say 


Bi) T HERE is nothing new under the sun” goes a saying.! After 


to himself, “Just another book.” .If a good number of platitudes 


could have been eliminated and the author had refrained from preach- 


' ments and tedious details, the book would have a stronger appeal. 


His detours, repetitions and hobbies become wearisome to the reader, 
Even with these limitations and evident preconceived ideas so re- 
miniscent of “Re-Thinking Missions” one who can afford the time 
and muster the patience to wade through the book will find benefit. 
For those deeply interested in the growing churches of the “fields” 
this will prove a valuable book. Mr. Davis points out defects in 


such a way as to remind one that it is all very easy to proclaim a 


famine but quite another matter to feed the starving people. In 
his own words we early become acquainted with his aim—this book 
“aims to provide such information on the economic and social en- 
vironment of the younger churches as will throw light upon their 
power to maintain themselves as self-governing, self-supporting and 


*The Economic Basis of the Church. The Madras Series Vol. V. Interna- 


“tional Missionary Council, New York & London, 1939. Gold $1.50. 
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self-propagating bodies. The facts indicated the main 
economic and social trends which affect the growth of the church, | 
the relation of these trends to its development and the principles 
and methods by which churches in different fields have dealt. with 
these situations........ The report is based upon a belief in the 
power of facts as applied to the problems of the Church.” This is 
reliable to the extent that enough of the real facts are presented. _ 


In this review we intend to touch only those chapters that we 
think are worth considering. Here and there certain statements 
stand forth that vividly picture and emphasize the essentials of the 
economic basis of the Church. One cannot in any real sense go 
forward with reasonable assurance of sound growth in the churches, 
if one ignores “The Economic Environment.” “Agriculture and 
rural conditions constitute the economic environment of a very . 
large majority of the younger churches in the mission fields of the 
The church in Asia has to deal with rural economics; 
of the 6,000,000 Protestant Christians enrolled in the churches of 
these six countries (China, Korea, Japan, The Philippines, the 
Netherland Indies, and India) fully 5,000,000 are making their living 
from the soil—an even larger proportion of the Christian of Africa 
are living under rural conditions.” It is not strange that most of 
the book is given to the rural problems. “The relation of the farmer 
to the land is the basic economic problem of the rural Christians 
of Agee. 4. ! Throughout the lands of the younger churches 
the power of economics in creating a new human environment is 
confronting the Church with more or less uniform problems and — 
opportunities.” 

Chapters Ili, IV and on the Mission 
Field, Economic ‘Determinism, New Nationalism and Cultural Re- 
naissance) clutter up the book and waste paper and ink. Chapter: 
VI, “Problems of The Economic Environment,” should really add the 
words “Of India.” Chapter VII, “Further Problems,” points out 
some of the weaknesses and handicaps in the earning power of the 
Christian Community. Examples are given in different fields. The 
motto of a Japanese pastor, if followed, would aid in solving some 
of these difficulties—““Further Problems”’”—“It is more important for. 
the church to serve the community than for the community to 
support the church.” 

In the chapter on “Problems of Social Environment” the author - 
states “The Church of Christ h&s a three-fold duty with regard to 
its social environment. The first duty is to understand it and its 
significance in the lives of the people. Second, the necessity of 
transforming the environment by making its institutions and 
practices conformable to the Will of God and a suitable place in 
which the Christian life may be lived. Finally, we must use those 
forces in the environment that are not opposed to God’s Will as 
instruments for building His Church. 

The subject on “The psychology of Self-Support” gives he 
author a chance to subject his readers to some preachments. His 
star illustration of the (spoiled) missionary who could not have his 
way and so went home leaves one quite ne. The quotation from. 
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the moderator of the J apanese Congregational Church gets to the 


subject. “The churches must feel the pride of being self-supporting. 
The habit of receiving help from'the missions was early fixed in 


oe of our churches and it is difficult to overcome. It is a bad 
habit.” | | | 


Soction III on Methods and Policies Used in Developing Church 
Support is interesting and helpful barring the author’s preachments. 
“Lay Leadership” in Korea is well worth study. We in China might 
profit from Korea’s way. Even in the training of the Lay Leader- 


ship care has been taken to maintain self-support. “The cost of 


~ 


this training system is met by the people who attend the classes 


- and by the country churches whom they represent. Each person 
pays for his own travel and board and a small matriculation fee. 
_ The local churches try to provide sleeping space, while the people 
.. from a distance bring their rice and coédk their own meals. This 
system, now in use for over thirty years, has provided an army of 


laymen and women with a sound knowledge of the Scriptures, trained 
to teach them to others and skilled in the methods of church work 


-. and evangelism.” Chapters XII and XIII really go together. Of 
all new methods including the “‘A La Felton’? methods, the methods 


of Stewardship and Tithing as used by The Seventh Day Adventist 


- Church have brought the best results. ‘The various methods used 


‘have resulted in an average gift per member in the Seventh Day 


nium.” 
“weceives notable mention. | | 


‘ 
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~ Adventist Church of about three times that of any other Communion 


in “Stewardship meets the needs of all varieties 
of churches in Korea’”’...... .. “Tt is clear that the perennial em- 
phasis put upon the Bible study has had more to do with proper 


«giving in the Korean Church than all our efforts toward systematic 


contributions”...... .. “Self-support thrives best on rising tide of 
faith and evangelistic zeal. Stewardship is the proper training 


for all.” 


Section IV (Mission Finance Policies and the Younger Churches) 


in five chapters takes up the churches in India, China, Japan, 


Korea and the Philippines. A comparative study of financial 


policies followed by the principal missionary societies in dealing with 


the younger churches and the resultant growth of the churches is 
presented. The following questions are considered: 1. what does 
self-support mean? 2. what progress has been made in the support 
of the ministry? 3. what are the chief sources of income and chief 
methods used in self-supporting churches? 4. what has been the 
effect, if any, of increased financial independence and subsidy re- 
duction upon local churches? The chapter on “The Church in China” 


seems to be especially good. We wish to quote this observation made 
in The Conclusions. “The definition of self-support in use In @ 


majority of Korean churches, both urban and rural, is an severe a 
test as any in Asia, for it includes in addition to upkeep of pastor 


‘and local church, the support of district evangelism, local schools 
‘and the general boards and administration of the church.” 


The Section V, “Some Self-Supporting Churches” features The 
Batak Church. The author seems to have discovered “The Millen- 
He is carried away by his informer. The Karen Church 
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section VI. “The Rural Church and City Church” contains brief 
and scattered comments. One gets the impression of too much 
“arm-chair” ‘work. Rural Construction is the theme of the “Rural 
Church.” ‘The author in the treatment of the City Church pleads 
that the City Church take responsibility for its neighborhood and 
environment. Judging from his material on China City Churches we 
wonder that he even mentioned China. 

In Findings and Recommendations (Section VII) Mr. Davis deals 
briefly with “Planning For The Future.” He points out a few things 
that need to be done for a church to broaden its responsibility; e.g. 
“A rural unit whereby a church widens its. sphere of service to touch | 
many sides of community life is yet another method of extending 
the foundations of the Christian enterprise.; A church that interprets 
its religious responsibilities to include a concern for the health, 
education, living conditions, economic improvement and civic welfare 
of its community, and takes practical steps to make their environ- | 
ment a place in which it is more possible to live the full Christian 
life, will increase its contacts and will present Christ in ways that — 
will draw men and women to Him because His teachings will be 
intelligible to them.” 

In Chapter XXX (The Church and The Changing Social And 
Economic Order) a plea is made that the Church in combating social . 
sin should have two elements in inseparable unity: “(1) ethical 
sensitiveness and (2) knowledge of social fact. Sensitiveness with- 
out knowledge leads to sentimentality; knowledge withcut sensitive- 
ness leads to a shallow humanism which lacks moral incentive.” We 
close this review with this quotation from the last chapter. “Since > 
man lives not in isolation but in community he can have more 
abundant life only as the Church brings to bear upon every com- 
‘munity problem the compassion of Christ, interpreting words of 
love in deeds of love. Increasing the fruitfulness of the land, raising 
the level of literacy and intelligence, providing wholesome recreation, 
turning slums to homes, rescuing people from financial exploitation 
or trying to prevent such sin, directing the energies and the social | 
instincts of youth into channels of wholesomeness and service—all 
these are the blessed touch of the hand of Christ when done by men 
and women filled with the love of Christ and equipped with special 
knowledge and skill for the task.”’ There’are facts that challenge 
us and methods suggested that have been demonstrated in different 
places to inspire us to renewed efforts.in aiding the Church to bear 


fruit. 


—_ 
The Church and the State * 
Review Article | 
VICTOR HANSON | 
R EPORTS of conventions in the form of papers and addresses: 


are not usually classified as readable. The volume. under 
review is an exception in that it is Guite readable. It is well. 
printed on good paper and of convenient form and size. 


Church and the State. The Madras Series, Vol. VI, Internationak 
Missionary Council, New York & London, 1939. Gold $1.50. | 
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‘ Many a headache has been generated by the effort to think 
logically on this subject. Controversies about it fill many pages of 
history. All possible types of relationship have been tried and 
none has proved entirely satisfactory to all parties concerned. Even 
those who enjoy ‘‘a free church in a free state” are prone to over- 
‘estimate the degree of isolation possible between the two institutions. 


| The activities of church and state can never be entirely separated. 
‘Standards of individual conduct, of education, of social institutions 
.such as family and property, of righteousness and justice in national 
and international affairs, are no less the concern of the one than of 
the other. Complete agreement is inconceivable. 


The State can brook no rival authority within its domain. What 
the Church wishes to do in any matter that the State regards as 
its affair must be done by persuasion. Persuasion requires tact. 
If it comes from aliens or from national minorities it is likely to 
_ provoke suspicion and resentment. 


The most valuable chapters are the following: IV Muslim Lands, 
- by S. A. Morrison; V Latin America; VI Missions and Colonial 
Administration; VII The Balkan States; VIII The Soviet Union, by 
Paul Anderson; IX Findings of the Madras Meeting. 


: The factual materials presented in chapters IV to VIII ought 
to be carefully studied by. everyone who wishes to take actual ex- 
perience into account in his opinions on the relations between church 
and state. The International Missionary Council would render a 
great service to the Church by systematically collecting pertinent 
data of the sort contained in these chapters and making the facts 
available periodically to church leaders and missionaries. 


The Conference Findings are carefully worded .statements of 
propositions familiar to the initiated. However, in view of the pre- 
sent efforts of nations to destroy one another it is appropriate to 
- quote the following passages: 


“One of the most startling revelations of @ survey of weela 
conditions today is the serious extent to which the rights [of the 
Church] specified above are curtailed or denied, and the dangers to 
which many churches are being exposed through subjection to 
demands which violate their conscience.” (p. 264) 


“That the Church, if it is to be faithful to its Master, will 
be called upon increasingly in the coming days to suffer for its 
- eonvictions, as it takes its stand against the unreasonable demands 
of the State, is a deduction from several conversiny lines of evidence.” 
267) 

“Once plunged into modern warfare in which aa the resources 
of the State are mobilized, men can do comparatively little to remedy 
the situation. Christians should nevertheless refuse to accept a 

break in fellowship and should use every material and spiritual 
means to cherish their sense of brotherhood in Christ.” (p 252) 
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In Remembrance 
REV. ERNEST BOX. 


The Rev. Ernest Box was born in 1862,’ was i a all in 1890 ‘after 
having studied at Cheshunt College, Cambridge and was appointed to 
Shanghai in the service of the Londen Missionary Society. He reached 
Shanghai in December 1890 and carried on his missionary work there 

ntil he retired in 1930 to England where he died on January 31st, 1940. 

ne of his two sons is the Rev. E. 8. Box of the London Missicn, Hankow 
and his daughter, Miss M. H. Box is an educational missionary of the 
London Missionary Society serving in Changchow, Fukien., 

During his residence in Shanghai Mr. Box was very active in Church 
and evangelistic work in and around Shanghai. He was a member of 
the Translation Committee that prepared the Shanghai dialect version of 
the Old Testament. For a short period he acted as principal of Medhurst 
College and for a period he had charge of the Arthington Theological 
Institute. For many years he served as a trustee of the Lester Chinese 
Hospital and in addition, he helped such organizations as the Institute 
for the Chinese Blind, The China Sunday School Union and the Chinese 
Recorder. By nature Mr. Box was very genial and was optimistic. He 
always tried to present to his colleagues the bright side of things and 
to many he brought much kindly sympathy and encouragement. He 
worked hard in the promotion of the Chinese Church and always rejoiced 
in the development of Chinese leadership. Above all, his zeal. for 
evangelism was very sincere and his example was an infectious one 
that helped his colleagues. Of him it could be truly said: “Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” 


| MRS. E. L. MATTOX 

Mrs. E. L. Mattox, for over forty years a member of the Central 
China Mission of the Presbyterian Church North, died on December 3, 
1939, in Glendale, California. 3 

Emma King was born near Hillsboro, Ohio, in 1866. In 1880 the 
family moved to Fairfield, lowa, where she graduated from the Fairfield 
High School in 1885. After teaching a few years she attended Parsons 
College for two years. Having become a Student Volunteer and being 
engaged to a prospective missionary she left college and went to Chicago 


Missionary Training School. Here she received practical training along | | 


Bible and social welfare lines which was of great value to her later 
in China. 

She was married to the Rev. Elmer L. Mattox on April 18, 1893, 
and in September of that year they. sailed\for Shanghai, China. Upon 
their arrival in China Mr. and Mrs. Mattox were assigned to the Hang- 
chow station where, until their retirement in 1934, they were connected 
with the Hangchow Christian College. 

From the very beginning Mrs. Mattox was teacher, house mother, 
friend and counselor to students and faculty. In addition to care of 
house and family and school work, she found time to visit regularly in 
the homes of the people with a Bible woman, to, conduct a clinic in 
another part of the city, to oversee day schools and help in organizing 
and carrying on Sunday schools. She had a special charm as home- 
maker and hostess, and her hospitality was graciously but unobtrusively 
extended to al] alike—fellow missionaries, visitors from the U.S., and 
the Chinese of all classes: cookies, merennors, ‘teachers, preachers, 
literati and officials. 8 
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_ Correspondence 


Correspondence 


A Copyright Ethics 
To the Editor of 
_ The Chinese Recorder, 


Dear Sir,—An interesting recent 
phenomenon in Shanghai is the 
great increase in number of books 


from America and England which — 
’ have been reprinted locally. This © 


~ method had been used for years 
for textbooks of various sorts, 
used in middle schools and col- 


 leges, but the recent depreciation 


of the Chinese dollar has widened 


the scope of the reprinting busi- 


ness to include many books of 
popular interest. 


The secret of the large increase 
in reprinting books is the sim- 
‘ plicity and cheapness of the 
method employed. A copy of the 
book to be reprinted is torn to 
pieces and the sheets are laid face 
down upon a chemically treated 
The impression is thus 
transferred from the printer’s ink 
of the original book directly to the 
stone and then any number of 
new copies can be printed from 
that stone. 


This practice has played heise 
with the book importing business. 
At the same time that the special 


China edition of Lin Yu-tang’s 


new book Moment in Peking was 
being offered for $8.40, the reprint 
was for sale at $4.00. Scott’s 
1940 Postage Stamp Catalogue was 
put on sale in the American 


edition at $36.00, but was soon 


| cone by a reprint offered at 
15 


A large ale of this reprinting 
business comes from missions 
and mission school] circles. There 
is probably not a single mission 
middle school or college, which 
does not use a certain amount of 
reprinted material. Some joking 
comment was made recertly over 


a course in Ethics taught in a | 


mission college by the use of a 
pirated textbook. 


There is, of course, considerable 
feeling that this practice is 
ethically, wrong. Many mission- 
aries would rather pay somewhat 
more for the American edition of 
Reader’s Digest than get the 
pirated Shanghai edition. Outside 
of missionary circles the same 
scruples are felt and perhaps 
sometimes even stronger than 
among the missionaries. For ex- 
ample, Mrs. Grace Gould in her 
column Out Where We Live, in the 


Sunday Mercury for January 14, 


1940, has this to say about the 
pirating business: 


“Out our way, we aren’t buy- 
ing many books these days. We 
refuse on principle to buy 
pirated ones; we know too many 
people who write for a living 
to feel comfortable about that 
particular form of sneak-thiev- 
ing. And we can’t afford any- 
where from thirty to fifty dol- 
lars for an ordinary run-of-the- 
mill sO we go 
without. 
The Shanghai Treen Post and 
Mercury, however, helps itself 
freely to such copyrighted mater- 
ial as articles in Harper’s, Current 
History, etc. Mr. Gould admitted 
in a telephone conversation with 
the * that the difference, in 
p 


this respect, between his news- 


paper’s\ action and that of the 
book pirates was only one of 
degree, but justified his policy as 
not constituting a menace to the 


sale of the original publication, 


as the book pirating undoubtedly 


is. 


The ethical question that is 
raised here is one of considerable 
importance. If it is really wrong 
for us to disregard the American 
and English copyrights, then it is 
time that the missionary enter- 
prise in China set its house in 
order and refused to compromise 
its principles for the sake of an 
immediate benefit. This is in- 


deed the viewpoint of a repre- 
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sentative of a _ well-established 


British book firm, who expressed 


to the writer her strong conviction 


that “such practices are down- 
right stealing.” 

But when we begin to examine 
the history of books and of the 
publishing business ethical 
judgment can hardly be upheld. 
For example, in British common 
law, which is the basis of our 
jurisprudence and which remains 
in force in both Britain and Am- 
erica until superseded by some de- 
finite legal enactment, the publica- 
tion of a book by an author is 
construed as a gift of his work 
to the public. There was no 
question of copyright until long 
after the beginning of printing. 
Gradually, however, the laws that 
have grown up around the subject 
of copyright have modified the 
original common law position by 
the pull of three separate forces: 
first, the interest of the author; 
second, the interest of the publish- 
er, and third, the interest of the 
public. It sometimes happens to- 
day in our western countries that 
the interest of a vigorous minor- 
ity, such as a writers’ organiza- 
tion, or the publishing business, is 
able to override what is clearly 
the interest of the public. But it 
is always the interest of the 
public that is presumably par- 
amount. When copyright laws 
were first urged, the reasons put 
forward were not the sacred pro- 
perty rights of the author in its 
production, but the advantage to 
the public of fostering and en- 
fecouraging authorship. These 
laws form a ‘sort of protective 
tariff, which the public may keep 


in force as long as it deems wise, 


but which is subject to modifica- 
tion or annulment. This analogy 
suggests that the payment of 
copyright royalties is as purely 
local a question as the payment 
of customs duties. Just as the 
citizens of China may feel that 
American customs duties do not 
concern them in their local buy- 
ing and selling, so they may well 
feel that the local arrangements 


[April 


made in America for the payment 


of an arbitrary sum to the author 


of a-work do not in any way bind 
them. 


The details of this protective 
tariff on authorship vary from 
country to country. Great Britain 
and most European countries are 
signatories of the Berne Con- 


vention of 1911, which gives works 


copyrighted in one country 
identical] rights in other member 
countries. The United States has 
refused to join the Berne Con- 
vention. This refusal was based 
on the objection of the publishing 
business in America. Our book 
publishers were not willing to 
concede copyright privileges to 


‘books printed outside of the Un- 


ited ‘States. The manager of the 
Methodist Book Concern, New 
York, wrote recently to the writer, 
“In order to protect copyright, 
books circulated in this country 
in any language have to be printed 
from type set in the United. 
States.” 


This American limitation of an 


author’ s- privileges is worth think- | 
ing’ about. 


If an author prints 
a book in Shanghai, and sends 


a thousand: copies of it to Am- 


erica for sale, he can get no copy- 


right on it. If American pub- 


lishers then see that this book 
stands a chance of becoming a 
best seller, they are perfectly 


i free to pirate it, just as Chinese 


printers are now pirating Am- 
erican books. This provision is 
Obviously made to protect 
erican labor, but it constitutes a 


serious limitation on the freedom 


of action of the author, and shows 
that his ownership of his work is 
by no means absolute. 

The comment of the British 
book firm representative referred 


to above on this legal situation, 


was to the effect that Americans © 
must feel rather ashamed that 
their government is only able to 
prevent their own people from 
stealing from each other, but 
cannot prevent their people from 
stealing from. outsiders. Pro- 
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bably no American reader of this copyright ownership’ of materials 
article will be willing to accept published outside of the United” 
the implications of that state- States, the Chinese can hardly be 
ment, but will see, instead, the blamed for mot recognizing the 
difficulty which follows from.j| copyright ownership of books 
making the copyright privileges printed outside of China. This is. 
of an author into an absolute a case where the interest of the. 
moral code.. public must very definitely out--. 
The truth is, the ownership weigh the interest of the original 
rights of an author in his work author, 
are not at all comparable with Our conclusion, therefore, is 
ownership. rights in physical that the book pirating business is 
property. They are not recogniz- | meeting a real social need in 
ed in common law, and differ from China, and is not be condemned. 
country to country according to out of hand. It is a perfectly 
the modification of common law legitimate business, and will re- 
that each country has seen fit to main so for an indefinite period. 
adopt, but in no case have these When the time comes that the 
3 rights become absolute. In Am- Chinese government considers it 
erica, copyright provisions run to the interest of the Chinese 
for twenty-eight years and may public to enter into reciprocal 
then be renewed for a similar copyright arrangements with 
- period. After fifty-six years the foreign countries, that will be 
author, or his heirs, have no ‘done, and foreign authors will 
further rights whatever in the then receive in China a modifica-- 
work. In England, the period is tion of their common law position 
for fifty years after the death of which they have not yet received; 
the author. | siee until that day comes, they are 
Let it be noted again that none | not in a position to claim owner 
of these so-called “pirates” is | Ship rights, either legal or moral, 
doing anything which he would in the books which circulate in 
not be able to do in America > China. 
-Wnder American law. Since, then, Yours faithfully, 
F, P. Jones. 


American law does not recognize 


26 
Our Book Table 
IN CHINA, By Augusta Wagner, Yenching University Peking 
Miss Wagner has achieved a very useful and well-annotated study 
of the rise of labour legislation in China, and its development to the 
eve of the present hostilities. China was first asked to legislate for 
the protection of factory workers at the International Labour Conference 
at Washington in 1919. Following continued pressure of the Inter- 
national Labour Office and political agitation at home, the first Factory 
Act was enacted by Presidential decree on March 29, 1923. Enacted by 
a tottering government whose authority did not extend over the whole 
- country, and a dead letter in the industrial centres of the country, if 
was nevertheless the first recognition of governmental responsibility 
for the regulation of working conditions. 
The deplorable conditions under which workers toil in most of the 
anal factories is very well described and even in the larger ones, 


very often, there is much to be desired in respect of layout and sanitary 
arrangements. The hazards of unguarded machinery, the lack of proper 
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“precautions in dangerous processes, the disregard for hygiene and the 
dangers of industrial diseases, exact a terrible toll in human lives. 
References include reports by the Industrial Section of the Shanghai 
Municipal] Council, the Factory Inspection Bureau of the Central Govern- 
ment and the Chinese Medical Society publications. Child labour and 
the exploitation of juvenile workers under so-called apprenticeship and 
the evils of the contractor system of recruiting labur are all well de- 
‘scribed. 
The current of new ideas and ideology set free by the nationalist 
Revolution led the Kuomingtang Government at Canton in 1924 to grant 
workers the freedom of association and the right to strike. Although, 
the movement passed through subsequent phases of reactionary repres- 
sion directed against the self-same militant labour which had been used 
to bring about its initial successes, the flood of reform was not to be 
stemmed. The Student Movement which had fired the imagination of 
the students of the country and had awakened them to action for 
humanitarian and nationalistic activities, has continued to be a force 
for the furtherance of reform and change. The author states, “In spite 
of its labour union restrictions, and its violent intimidation of workers, 
its suppression of unions, and wholesale massacre of workers since the 
Government assumed power in 1927, the Kuomintang has maintained 
that it has not changed its attitude toward labour as expressed in the 
San Min Chu I of Sun Yat-sen and the principles adopted at the National © 


Congresses. In confirmation, it points to the fact that it has pro- | 


mulgated a body of protective legislation, chief of which is the Factory 
Act of 1929.” However, much of the failure to carry out the provisions 
of the Factory Act must be attributed to the reactionary suppression of 
the labour movement, which in other countries has been essential for 
any real progress in industrial reform. | F: 


The work of Christian agencies in the movement for the regulation 
of child labour and in efforts at welfare work among industria] workers 
is stressed. The Y.W.C.A. pioneered work among the mill women of 
Shanghai as early as 1906 and in subsequent years took the initiative 
in arousing public opinion towards bringing about much needed reform. 
‘The National Christian Council in May, 1922, recommended the adoption 
in China generally, and by Christian employers in particular, of the 
following standards: 


1. No employment of children under twelve. 


2. One day’s rest in seven. | : | | | 
3. The safeguarding of the health of workers by limiting working 
hours, improvement of sanitary conditions, and installation of 


safety devices in works and factories. 


In 1921 the Y.W.C.A. called upon the women’s organizations of 
Shanghai to assist in bringing about the regulation of child labour in 
factories. An unsuccessful attempt to secure the voluntary abolition 
of child labour by foreign mill owners was followed by an approach 
to the Shanghai Municipal Council to secure regulation by law. This 
authority appointed in June 1923 a Child Labour Commission of ten 
members, one of whom was Miss Mayling Soong, now wife of the 
Generalissimo. Their published report and a publicity campaign in 
China and abroad was to launch a new Bye-law embodying their re- 
commendations. The meeting on April 15 to pass the Bye-law resulted 
in a failure to secure the necessary quorum, so a special meeting was 
called for June 2. However in the meanwhile the tide of “Anti-foreigm 
imperialism” feeling was mounting and exception was taken to the 
right of foreigners to legislate in a field whieh was considered to violate 
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Chihese national sovereignty. With the outbreak of the May 30th etter 
incident and the subsequent general strike the meeting on J une 2nd 
and the child labour movement were doomed. 

In 1928 the Nationalist Government was established in Nanking 
_and although the labour movement had been forcibly curtailed, a pro~ 
gramme of industria] legislation was undertaken and on. December 30th, 
1929 the long promised Factory Act was promulgated. There is a big 
discrepancy between the provisions of the Act and the actual conditions 
existing but it could nevertheless be regarded as a goal to be striven 
for. A good analysis of the law is given by the author. 

Miss Wagner mentions the inauguration of a Central Factory Ine. 
spection Bureau by the Ministry of Industries and is critical of the 
lack of results achieved. This organisation was hampered by lack of 
trained personnel and a modern government organisation needed to 
carry out the provisions of the law. The reviewer would wish to pay 
tribute however, to the efforts of that embryo inspectorate in organising” 
factory safety and hygiene exhibitions in Nanking, Wusih, Tsingtao and 
at the Civic Centre in Kiangwan. A series of useful safety posters | 
was also issued by them which are still in use locally. 

The complicated tangle over the problem. of factory — in 
the International Settlement is discussed and the work of the Industrial 

Section of the Shanghai Municipal Council in tackling the improvement. 
of factory conditions pending a settlement is described. The efforts 
of the International Labour Organization towards improvements of 
Chinese Labour Conditions is related and the author belabours the > 
make-believe of Chinese delegates to the International Labour Con-. 
ference who catalogued the legislative efforts of their government and 
charged the existence of foreign concessions and extra-territorial 
‘privileges as being responsible for bad industrial conditions, These 
delegates were largely Chinese diplomatic officials stationed in European 
capitals who were out of touch with the realities in their own country. 


A historical account of the labour movement is given. Legislation 
to regulate labour unions has retarded the development of a real workers” 
trade-union movement. “Workers were forced to organize government- 
‘controlled unions. These unions provided Kuomingtang officials with 
jobs and incomes. The officers did not call meetings of the membership; 
they published no accounts and used intimidation to prevent strikes. 
The dues that employers deducted twice a month from wages were 
turned over to officials who rendered no accounting. It has not been 
difficult to find labour union officials who have become comparatively 
well-to-do in the service of the workers. The workers maintained that 
the unions belonged to the government officials and to their capitalistic 
employers. who deducted from their wages the dues necessary to carry 
| on the unions.’ 
“The logical result of the government policy of suppresion has 
been that none of the advantages exists which might come from the: 
creation of trade unions with experienced and responsible leadership. 
| ~Where this policy does not intimidate and obstruct, it often results in 
: driving workers to extreme actions. Since they meet no tolerance and 
: understanding, it is little wonder that they exhibit none.’ : 
CC “Since the workers are weak and slow in taking the initiative for 
developing a movement of their own, the Government has an unique 
opportunity to assist them to recognize the benefits that organization 
might bring. | 
Miss Wagner has been refreshingly critical throughout her book.. 
Fortunately, there is a growing number of Chinese who have broken away 
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from the shackles of “face” sufficiently to do something about the social 
problems confronting their people. There is’ also a new spirit abroad 
amongst many Shanghai Chinese factories where the managements are 
‘modern-minded and efficient and where relations with the employees 
‘are totally different from the arbitrary and pennywise treatment former- 
ly the rule. To these, of whom I have the pleasure to number many 
friends, the book is earnestly recommended. — oe 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1938-1939. Edited by S. Shepard 
tee my Denys P. Myers. World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1939. 582 pp. 
This carefully selected body of materials contains some 300 official 

statements, acts, notes, and excerpts from speeches, covering the entire 

year 1938 and half of 1939. They are arranged in eleven categories, of 
which the second and third bulk large: (1) Principles and Policy (in 
general); (2) Inter-American Relations; (3) Conflict in the Far East; 

(4) European Relations; (5) Trade; (6) Finance; (7) Refugees; 

(8) International Communications; (9) Relations with International 

Organizations; (10) National Defense; (11) ‘Neutrality and Peace” 

Legislation. The editing is inconspicuously excellent. 
Without discounting the value of other fpapers, readers of the 

“Chinese Recorder” are especially interested in the section on the Far 

East, which comprises 121 pages (78 documents) in eight sections: (1) 

Policy of the United States, as stated by Hull and Roosevelt; (2) Co- 

operative Efforts for Settlement, in the League and at Brussels; (3) 

Protection of American Lives and Property, including several papers 

‘each on the Panay case, the bombing of civilian populations, and the 

Status of American property occupied by Japanese; (4) Japanese Policy 

Regarding Foreign Rights in China; (5) Japanese Violation of Foreign 

Righis; (6) Policy of China; (7) Foreign Areas in China; (8) Credit 

and Currency Relations. 
Careful reading of this section leaves three major impressions on — 

the mind of the reviewer. First, despite a calculated effort to appease 

American opinion, Japan has gone ahead with unflagging determination 

to achieve her own military solution of the issues in China as she sees | 

‘them. Second, there is a gulf quite unbridgeable between the forcible 

introduction of a “New Order” and the maintenance of equal opportunity 

in accord with fundamental treaties established by agreement. Third, 
on many points the Japanese and the American reports on questions of 

- are terribly at variance, indeed to a degree that inhibits reasonable 

discussion. 


A few significant quotations from the documents follow. Declaration 
of the Conference at Brussels, November, 1937. “It is clear that the 
-Japanese concept of the issues and interests involved in the conflict 
under reference is utterly different from the concepts of most of the 
other nations and governments of the world........ The Japanese 
4;overnment has affirmed........ that in employing armed force against 
-China it was anxious to ‘make China renounce her present policy’. The 
representatives of the above-mentioned states met at Brussels are moved 
to point out that there exists no warrant in law for the use of armed 
force by any country for the purpose of intervening in the internal 
regime of another country........ Japanese authorities have decided 
in substance that it is Japan’s objective to destroy the will and the 
ability of China to resist the will and the demands of Japan.” Mr. Hull’s 
‘Public Statement of October 6, 1937: “In the light of the unfolding 
developments in the Far East, the Government of the United States has 
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been forced to the conclusion that the action of Japan in China is in- 
consistent with the principles which should govern the relationships 
between nations and is contrary to the provisions of the Nine-Power 
Treetvic<csiciin and to those of the Kellogg-Briand Pact........ Thus. 
the conclusions of this Government with respect to the foregoing are in 
general accord with those of the Assembly of the League of Nations.” 


Mr. Grew, under instruction, to Prince Konoye, Oct. 6, 1938: “In 


ee the opinion of my Government equality of opportunity or the ‘Open Door 


has virtually ceased to exist in Manchuria notwithstanding the as- 
surances of the Japanese Government that it would be maintained in. 
that area...c.... it is hardly necessary to add that there can be no 
equalty of opportunity or Open Door in China so long as the ultimate 
authority to regulate, tax, or prohibit trade is exercised, whether directly 
or indirectly, by the authorities of one ‘foreign’ “power in furtherance of” 
the interests of that power.” Mr. Grew, under instruction, to the 

Japanese Foreign Office, Dec. 31, 19388; “This Government does not 
admit........that there is need or warrant for any one power to take 
upon itself to prescribe what shall be the terms and conditions of a 
‘new order’ in areas not under its sovereignty and to constitute itself 
the repository of authority and the agent of destiny in regard thereto.” 
Sir R. Craigie to Mr. Arita, Jan. 14, 1939: “His Majesty’s Government. 
are ath loss to understand how Prince Konoe’s assurance that Japan 
seeks no territory and respects the sovereignty of China can be reconciled 
with the declared intention of the Japanese Government to compel the 
Chinese people by force of arms to accept conditions involving the sur-- 
render of their political, economic and cultural] life to Japanese control. 

the indefinite maintenance in China of considerable Japanese garrisons, 
and the virtual detachment from China of the territory of Inner Mongolia. 

For their part His Majesty’s Government desire to make it clear that 
they are not prepared to accept or to recognise activities of the nature 
Indicated which are brought about by force. They intend to adhere to- 
the principles of the Nine-Power, Treaty and cannot agree to the un- 
ilateral modification of its terms.” 

: Statement of the Spokesman, Japanese Foreign Office, May 24, 1939: 
“Japan just now is taking actions in China with its national destiny- 
at stake under conditions tantamount to war. The object of these actions 
is to place the sovereignty of China under Japanese control. In the light 
cf this circumstance, Japan should .be regarded as placing the entire 
territory of China under its control” (including foreign areas such as 
Kulangsu. and Shanghai, which were immediately under discussion). 


The World Peace Foundation plans henceforward to complete in the- 
early autumn of each year a volume on the lines of that before us. It 
- will be useful to all libraries, editors, writers, and serious students- 


of international affairs. M. dhs B. 


THE Runat. CHURCH IN THE FAR EAST. Studies prepared for the Tambaram 
_ Meeting of the International Missionary Council. By Ralph A. Felton,. 
Department of the Rural Church, Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 

N. J., U.S.A. Foreword by J. Merle Davis. Published by the Department 

of Social and Industrial Research, International Missionary Council. Printed™ 

by the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, 1938. pp. 290, 

The “Old Timer” is apt to open any book by a visitor to the Far 
East with a certain amount of condescending tolerance, expecting to 
find a skim-the-surface treatment of many subjects, the full depths of™ 
which the life- long resident has well nigh despaired of ever probing. 
_ The present reviewer must confess to having tra this book on: 
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the rural church with some such prejudice. He laid it down with the 


feeling that here was a book which no rural missionary or administrator 
can afford to overlook. 


There is decided value in the obtéetive viewpoint, as is here well 


demonstrated. Dr. Felton comes with a rich background of experience 
as rural pastor, professor at the New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell, which carries on a state-wide extension service, and recently 
-as head of the Rural Church Department of Drew Theological Seminary. 
He spent two years ( 1936-38) in lecturing in the Far East and in study 


of the rural churches. 


The book which Dr. Felton has given us igs well packed with facts. 


A goodly number of statistics are served us, but pertinent ones and in 
‘palatable form. More interesting still are the large number of case 
studies of rural church work. We all like to know what has actually 
been done, rather than to be fed pure theory, and there is much food 
for thought in the wide variety of ways in which rural workers in China, 
Japan and Korea are attempting to solve their various problems. 


In addition to facts, the author does not hesitate to give his own 


opinions, which carry the weight of a man who made the rural church | 


the serious study of a life time. He tells us, for instance, that in the 
Chinese rural church “the Sunday School] is the weakest link in the 
chain,” and that the whole program impresses the outsider “as being 
a preaching and not a teaching program” (p. 23:)). However, on the 
credit side he says that the “zeal for extending the Gospel among Chinese 
Christians is certainly greater than in any Occidental country.” Pro- 
bably the greatest need, he says, “in the administration of the rural 
church in China, is to change the. extensive method of work to the 


intensive” (P. 30). 

Of the Korean church he has high praise and says “the rural church 
jn Korea certainly offers the greatest hope and presents the greatest 
challenge” among the Younger Churches in the Far East. The average 
annual contribution of the Korean Protestant Christian for all causes 
of Yen 14.65 is a figure to give pause to workers in China, where Dr. 
Felton says the figure is between $1 and $2 (authority not given). A 
sad chapter of Korean church history is the breakdown of inter-denomi- 
national cooperation since 1934. 

The Rural Church Department of Nikshdne Theological Seminary 
comes in for well-deserved praise and its blue print of the ideal rural 
-church, while difficult of attainment, as all high ideals must be, might 
well be pasted up in every village chapel (PR. 38-41). 

Especialy suggestive and stimulating to this reviewer was the chapter 
on “Lay Preachers,’ with a review of the important role they have 
played in Methodism,—English, American and Korean. Other chapters 
on “Church Finance” and “The Church and Rural Reconstruction” con- 

tain a variety of interesting experiments along these important lines. 

So far as we are aware, Dr. Felton is the first foreign authority 
to come out squarely for the endowment form of support for rural 
‘churches. (P. 188). This is of course the traditional way for the 
support of non-Christian religious institutions in the Far East. This 
position will be sure to excite debate and is worth debating. | 

If one were on the lookout for defects in this excellent book, one 
‘might mention a tendency to make occasional broad generalizations 
or dogmatic statements regarding these Oriental countries, to which 
many exceptions at once occur to the reader. Also, fact and opinion are 
not always clearly separated. Unsupported statements without references 
at times raise questions in the critically minded. 
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All in all, this volunse of clear and legilde pages packed full of 
substantial facts and illustrations of the most vital phases of rural 
Christian activity furnishes a fitting close to the decade ushered in by 
the Jerusalem Meeting of the International Council and its focussing 
of the attention of the churches on the needs of the rural field. The 
visit of Dr. Kenyon Butterfield to the Far East in 1930-31 implemented 
the findings at Jerusalem and the national rural reconstruction move- 
ments have furnished a significant background for the church program. 
Dr. Felton has taken stock of the rural churches at the turn of the 
decade and has thrown a flood of light on noteworthy achievements’ in 
many fields, as well as on unsolved problems. H. W.. H, 


WESTERN CONCEPTS OF CHINA AND THE CHINESE, 1840-1876. By Mary Gertude 
Mason—Seeman Printery Incr, Durham, N. C. 288 pages. 


This is a carefully prepared thesis intended to show the part China 
played in Western thought in the period from 1840-1876 and the ideas 
which Europeans entertained of the Orientals and their country at that 
‘ time. Naturally there is in it a fund of valuable information culled 
_ from books, papers and magazines, published during these years in 
_ America, England, Europe (mainly France, Holland & Germany.) and in 
English in China itself. 


The author has chosen to commence her prea with the year 1840, 
the date of the first Anglo-Chinese war. This event she considers a 
' turning point in Chinese history because it began the gradual breakdown 


_. of China’s isolation. By 1876 foreigners began to penetrate the country 


and gather more and more first hand information about the country 
and people. Hence she has somewhat arbitrarily chosen this date te 
end the study. 

The author claims that European scholars of the 18th Century knew 
more about China and its culture than the scholars of the following 
century. She contrasts the extremely high value placed on Chinese 
- civilization by Western writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
with the almost wholesale condemnation of it in the nineteenth. This 
- ghe explains by the fact that the writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries came from a Europe torn by strife and holding extremely low 

moral standards. By contrast the order and prosperity of the Chinese 
Empire under the Ming and much of the Ching Dynasty made a deep 
impression upon Europeans. By the nineteenth century China was enter- 
ing upon a period of stagnation and retrogression while Europe and 
America were making progress in materia] civilization. Thus the majority 
of people who came to China in the period studied held a much lower 
opinion of the merits of Chinese civilization. _ 
Pl In the opinion of the author, the writers of the nineteenth century 
set the material civilization produced by applied science as the standard 
of measurement. This she does not admit as a good standard for 
measuring the real values of a civilization. She also points out that 
most of the writers seemed to forget that this material advancement 
was of very recent date in Western countries. The industrialists of that 
period talked of civilizing China and other countries while they were 
really attempting to exploit them for selfish gain. It was to their 
advantage to speak depreciatingly of these countries. Later because of 
the development of nationalism, the Western countries wanted colonial 
empires to enhance their prestige. China with its vast population and 
relatively undeveloped resources attracted their greedy attention and they 
demanded and got many territorial and pontcal concessions. 
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One of the first impressions a reader of this book receives is that 
the number of articles and bocks about China which appeared in Western 
countries at this time is surprisingly. large. Yet in spite of this fact 
the ideas of the people concerning China remained vague and often dis- 
torted. But the writer does not point: out the fact that Chinese ideas of 
the West were infinitely more vague and distorted and indeed that many 
Chinese had little or no idea of Western lands at all. Thus you cannot 
but feel that at times! the author selects her material to prove her own 
theories. 

Although the book may suffer from its limitations as a thesis it is 
nevertheless a very convenient and valuable reference work for students 
in this field. It has an admirable index which enhances its value. M.H.B. 

THE WuirTe Cros§ ThesJéurnal of a Famine Relief Worker, 
with a Preliminary Essay by Way of Introduction. By Harley Farnsworth 

MacNair. Peking, Henri Vetch, 1939. 123 oe appendices, map, plans, 

tables. The French Bookstore, Peking, C. C. $7.50 

The first third of this book is an essay dealing with famines in China 
in general and in particular with the famine of 1920-21 in the provinces 
of Chihli, Shantung, Honan, Shansi and Shensi. These provinces are 
included in the nine provinces which during the past nineteen centuries 
suffered from droughts or floods on more than one hundred and fifty 
occasions. 


Dr. MacNair makes use of the researches of the late Sir Alexander 
Hosie and those of Dr. Chu (Co-hing of the National Southeastern 
University in Nanking. Hosie’s studies in the K’ang Hsi Encyclopedia > 
of Universal] Knowledge (Ch’in-ting T’u Shu Chi Ch’eng) bring out the 
causes and frequency of droughts and floods in the eighteen provinces. 
Dr. Chu’s work on Climatic Pulsations during Historic Times in China 
also takes material from the Tung Hua Lu of the Ch’ing dynasty and 
gives statistical findings with respect to droughts and floods. : 


Famine work seems to fall naturally into the three divisions of 
study, alleviation and prevention. The organization of the work for the 
1920-21 famine is presented in some detail. The cooperation of Chinese 
and foreign agencies is commendable. It is estimated that of the money 
functioning through the International Committees forty-four per cent 
came from Chinese sources, and of the total sum expended (more than 
thirty-seven million dollars Chinese currency) sixty percent was from 
Chinese sources. The reports of the Committees show the various phases 
of work in addition to food supplies in which they were engaged: labor- 
giving relief of permanent value such as construction of roads, wells, 
canals, ditches and bridges; distribution of seed grain. Some of the 
most valuable work was the stimulation of local initiative on the part 
of the gentry and local officials to carry on constructive projects for the 
benefit of the community. 


The main body of the book is Dr. MacNair’s journal. The author 
was one of a group of men from St. John’s University who carried on © 
relief work at the station of Sha-ho-ch’iao, a village about one hundred 
and ten miles south of Peking in what is now Hopei province. The journal 
describes the daily life of the relief workers, the conditions under which 
they lived and travelled, the handing out of food and clothes, the problems 
of investigation. Although the journal seems somewhat meager, its real — 
value lies in the fact that it can be used with other documents to build 
up a more complete picture of what a famine means. F. R. 
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THE CHURCH FOLLOWS by Prouty Shedd. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, Conn. 315 pp. Price U.S.$2.50. 

_ The author is a professor in the Divinity Schoo] of Yale University. 
He has made a thorough study of the work of the Church in the U.S. 
for its students in state or public controlled universities. He began this 
study in 1930 with his seminar students at Yale and) spent eight years 
collecting facts and writing the book. 

Dr. Shedd traces the work of the religious forces—Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews—in the U.S. for students in tax-supported Univer- 
sities from the rise of these universities in the early part of this century 
down to 1938. He describes the student situation created by the rise 
of the State controlled universities as follows: “In 1900 fully 80 percent 
of students took their undergraduate work in independent colleges of 
arts and sciences, mostly denominational. Today four-fifths of all 
liberal arts students in higher education are in publicly-controlled 
The church is no longer the controlling influence in 
higher education; fully half of the student population is to be found 
- jn tax-supported institutions. The students who come to our univer- 
sities are religiously illiterate; we can no longer assume that many of 
them have had significant training at home.” 


To meet this great need among students in these universities the 
church is supporting two hundred university pastors who are ministering 
to 400,000 out of more than a million students enrolled: in higher 
education.” The work of these university pastors is described in its 
various aspects in this book. 


To the church and especially to those engaged in religious work 
among students in higher education in the U.S. this book is a valuable 
contribution. It should be also helpful and suggestive to Christian 
teachers in higher education in China. It should be in the libraries of 
the Christian colleges and universities of this country. J.B.H. ~— 


= 


AHRIMAN: A StTuDY IN AIR BOMBARDMENT by Brisadieiesie Oliver L. 

Spaulding (World Foundation, Boston, 1939. pp. 137). 

This is a study not of air bombardment in general, but as the 
author says, on “only one aspect of the case—the bombing of cities from 
the air.” The author is a retired officer of the U.S. army, and according 
to A. Lawrence Lowell, who writes the introduction, he is “an accom- 
plished: historical scholar whose knowledge and writings on both ancient 
and modern warfare are well known, and who is therefore qualified to 
express an opinion in a comprehensive way on the subject.” 

The purpose of the author is to produce a nontechnical book which 
a layman can easily understand. In this he has succeeded admirably. 
He puts the results of his Study simply and briefly so that the average 
intelligent reader can get in an evening’s reading the present status of 
the use of airplanes in bombing cities during ‘war throughout the world. 
He indicates the rules which have been adopted for such warfare, the 
effects of air bombing upon the morale of civilian population, and the 
possibility of the development of international law controlling this type 
of warfare. 

A valuable part of the book is the appendices, consisting of the 
“Proposed Rules for the Regulation of Aerial Warfare Adopted by the 
Commission of Jurists in 1923,” and the text of the “Draft Oonvention 
of the Conference for Reduction and Limitation of Armaments in 1933.” 


This book is especially timely at present when the bombing of 
civilians in warfare has become such a problem in different parts of 
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the world. It is commended to all who are interested in trying to stop. 


A NATION Reguitps, 55 photographs with clear, running text, published by the 
Chinese Industrial Cooperatives, Hongkong Promotion Committee, P.O. Box 
222, Hongkong, Price, NC$1; H’kong, 50 Cents; US 25 cents; or 1/-. : 

CHINESE INDUSTRIAL COOPERATIVES, Northwest Headquarters First Year Reports. 

. C.I.C. (P.O. Box 222, Hongkong). Pp. 52. NC$1; Hongkong 40 cts.; 10d: 
US 20 cents (including postage). = : | 
Two truly indispensable books for anyone who is interested in China 

in the social] revolution. | | 


_A Nation Rebuilds, 

“With vision and initiative and ‘work, China’s calamity is being 
turned into a source of strength now and for the future.” 

The story in pictures of how China’s refugees and orphans and 
wounded soldiers are uniting in making the things their country needs. 
No cheap useless junk, to be sold to a public that is cajoled through 
advertisements to buy, but the necessary things of life: blankets, 
medical cotton and bandages, molten scrap iron, leather, lamps, soap, etc. 


These pictures bring to us the actual facts of modern history in 
the making, for it portrays the actual life of thousands of Chinese “who 
are today forging a*new nation on the economic front.” 


- 


Chinese Industrial Cooperatives. 

The Foreword and photographs are by Edgar Snow; the General 
Report for the First Year’s Work is by Lu Kuang Ming; Women’s Work 
is reported by Miss Jen Chu-ming, and in addition there are brief and 
- interesting sketches by Rewi Alley, George A. Hogg, et al, on such topics 
as “Monday Morning at CIC Headquarters,” “Workers in the North- 
west,” “Air Raid,” etc. 3 

A map of the Northwest Headquarters Area is pasted in the back 
of the book. 


FAMOUS ‘MISSIONARIES. Illustrated By James Gilchrist Lawson. Portraits and 
Biqrapivies of Thirty Missionaries, 64 pages. Published by Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, $0.35 gold. | 
Thowgh the treatment of the missionaries is very brief in this book, 

it furnishes the basis for further study. From St. Paul to Samuel M. 

Zwemer it also covers the entire history of missions. We may use it 

here in China for the Lay Training Course. Some of the stories 

have been already translated into Chinese for the use in one of our 

magazines. The portraits themselves are very helpful. Z.K. 


ADDRESS AND REPoRTS. Vol. VII of the Madras Series, International Missionary 
Council. U.S.$1.50. | 7 

This is the last vclume of the Reports on the Madras Conference 
and contains many of the addresses, one or two resolutions and the full 
list of members who attended this important gathering. Naturally this 
material contains much of historical interest for those who believe in 
the Universal Church whilst undoubtedly many readers will gain inspira- 
tion from reading the addresses of such speakers as Dr. Mott, Dr. T. Z. 
Koo, Dr. Douglas Horton, The Rev. C. F. Andrews, the Bishop of 
Winchester, Dr. W. Y. Chen, the Bishop of Dornakal, etc. | 
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VARIOUS POINTS SHOULD BE 
ATTENDED TO IN THE 
EXECUTION OF THE 
TUTORIAL SYSTEM* 


The principles! governing the 


- Tutorial System regulated by the 


Ministry of Education are now | 
being. promulgated to all middle 


and higher schools for execution. 
This disciplinary system is the 
primary attempt of its kind in the 
‘history of the new education in 
our country. In order to obtain 


satisfactory results, it is essential 


to give the matter most careful 
and thorough consideration prior 
to its being carried out. Hence 
while promulgating the principles 
of the tutorial system, various 
points are given herewith for the 
study of various schools. 

The aims of the Ministry for 
the establishing of this tutorial 
system have been defined in the 
principles. In the old _ days, 
education 


more than that of knowledge and 
art. The relationship between a 
teacher and a pupil wag as in- 
timate as that between father and 
- gon or that among members of the 
same family. The responsibility 
of a teacher was not merely to 


teach and to clear doubts but © 


especially to teach morality. At 
the beginning of the new educa- 
tion, 
personal cultivation were still 
included in the curriculum of the 
various schools because the at- 
mosphere of the old teachings of 
tutors and scholars was©§ still 


existing. During the last ten odd — 


years these two subjects were no 
longer included in the curriculum 
of schools as a result of the idea 
of laissez faire and individualism 
being prevalent in the whole 
country. Consequently, the efforts 
of education have been limited to 


in our country em- 
phasized the teaching of morality - 


ethics and the subject of. 
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the instructing of knowledge and 
art. The relationship between 
teachers and students has only 
the giving by the mouth and 
the receiving by the ear. There 
has been no contact between 
teachers and students when they 
are out of the class-room, thus 
breeding the unavoidable con- 
tempt for schools being commer- 
Under circum- 
stances, not only has education 
lost its value and effect but also 


the moral degeneration of man- 


kind has become a great concern. 
For the purpose of correcting this 


defect and putting education on 


the proper path, the Ministry of 
Education has adopted the tutorial 


system according to the tutorial 


methods of old days as well as 
the regulations of famous univer- 
sities in Europe for the adaptation 
of middle and higher schools in 


' our country. The execution of 


this system has been clearly put 
down in the principles. But the 
success or failure of this system 
does not depend on the wordings 
of the regulations but on the 
spirit of execution. If the various 
schools do not have the deter- 
mination to enforce this system 
then the principles will only be 
treated as red tape. If there is 


_ determination but a lack of due 


consideration, then bad_ effects 
would also be inevitable. Hence 
principals and tutors of the 


various schools as well as parents 
and elders of students should pay 
special attention in the main- 
taining of an intimate cooperation 
in the carrying out of this system. 


The success or failure of this 
tutorial system depends greatly 
on school principals. The prin- 
cipals should select tutors care- 


fully. It is far more important to 


choose tutors by their personality 
and moral character than merely 


* Translation of Educational Order No. 1526 promulgated by the Ministry 


| sf Education on March 27th 1939. 


1See Recorder page 188, March 1940 issue. 
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by the standard of their educa- 
tion. After the choosing of tutors 
the principals should also study 
the individual condition of the 
students. 


‘standard and character should be 
included in the same group or 
whether students of different ages 
with good or poor standard of 
learning and conduct should be 
grouped together is to be con- 
sidered and decided in due course, 
The methods of handling this are 
very minute so that they cannot 
be formulated, but principals 
should find out the means and 
Ways by experiment. Principals 
should assist and direct the tutors 
at all times in the carrying out 
of this system especially in the 
discussing and solving of prob- 
lems. If the number of lady 
teachers or teaching staff in a 
_ girls’ school is very small, the 
number of students in a group 


can be slightly increased over the 


regulated figure. 
The importance of tutors is un- 


questionable as they are giving 


direct practical discipline. The 
most important point in the carry- 
ing out of this system is to give 
a personal example. A proverb 
says: *‘To teach by example gets 
obedience but to teach by words 
breeds contention.’ 
‘An upright person does not need 
to give commands while the orders 


of an unrighteous person are of. 


no avail.’ First of all the tutors 


should be careful with their words 
and deeds so as to set a good 


‘example for the students. The 
disciplinary standard promulgated 
by the Ministry of Education 
should be used in the guiding of 
students. Attention 
paid to the individual students. 
Opportunities for development 
should be given to those specially 
gifted students that their special 
abilities may not be cramped 
under the standard. The tutors 
‘should promote the intimate re- 
lationship with students but at the 


Same time should maintain their 


The matter of whether 
students of about the same age, 


It also says 


should be 
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‘cooperaticn 


students should also be attempted, 


The 


respect tutors. 


‘and. -wholeheartedly, no 


[April 


| | 
dignity. Tutors of the different 
groups should seek to maintain 
disciplinary cooperation. Intimate 
with homes of 


Besides performing a duty for the 
state and society by training and 
guiding students the tutor should 
at the same time bear the direct 
responsibility for the parents and 
elders of students. In addition 


to the submitting of reports to the - 


parents or elders of students as 
regulated in the principles, corres- 
pondence and visitations should 
also be made. 


Parents of students should also 
be responsible for the execution 
of this tutorial system, because 
the. aim®*of this system are not 
only*the; forming of good citizens 
but also the cultivating of obedi- 
ent ‘youngsters in the family. 
misunderstanding amongst 
schools and homes in the past 
may probably be avoided by this © 
systém. is expected that par- 


F ents will report to the tutors the 


individual character and_ be- 
haviour of students at home in 


order to enable the tutors to know 


better about the students. It is 
expected that parents’ should 
In days of the old 
education system, teachers were 
highly respected and were always | 
regarded as the guests of honour. 
To day owing to the new school 


system, the relationship between 


teachers and students has been 
estranged, but if the tutors can 
teach the youngsters devotedly 
| doubt 
perents and elders of students 
will respect the tutors just as 
before. 

If’ principals and tutors of 
schools as well as parents and 
elders of students can follow the 
above points and cooperate in the 
pushing of the tutorial system, 
not only errors would be avoided 
but also a new era in the history 
of our school] discipline as well as 
a new foundation in the moral 
standard of society would be 
established. 
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TEACHERS’ NEW MISSION AND 
NEW ACTION*® | 

The significance of Teachers’ 
Day would naturally be greatly 
enhanced by the taking of Con- 
fucius’ birthday as its day because 
Confucius excellent 
example for teachers of all the 
ages. An article entitled “Good 
Teachers Save the Nation” was 
written by myself and published 
in this magazine on Teachers’ 
Day last year. Since we celebrate 


4 the Teachers’ Day today on Con- 


fucius’ birthday we should all the 
more endeavour to follow in the 
foot-steps of the great sage in 
order to be good teachers and to 
take up the heavy burden of our 
country on our own shoulders. 
During the past year our educa- 
tional colleagues might be engaged 
in’ the various kinds of educa- 
tional work either in guerrilla 
regions maintaining the last line 
of defence in our national resis- 
tance by adopting the guerrilla 
attitude to carry out the various 
kinds of education; or in districts 


adjacent to the actual warfield 


with a fighting spirit to arouse 
the masses to unite and cooperate 
with the regular armies to ob- 
struct the advance of the enemy; 
or in the rear educating children, 
youth and the adults with the 
purpose of forming new armies to 


prepare for a prolonged resistance 


reconstruction. . these 
efforts have undoubtedly been 


written down as a glorious 


imperishable page in the history 
of our national struggle for exis- 
tence. At the same time, on the 
part of the Ministry of Education, 
there has been the establishment 
of the teachers’ colleges for the 
training of teachers. This is a 
far-reaching insight for making a 
thorough reform in education. It 
ig indeed encouraging to see with 
our own eves on this Teachers’ 
Day all these new efforts and pro- 
gress. 

Today, our resistance has deve- 
loped into a new shape. Our 
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* Translated from the Educational News, Volume II, No. 33. 
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enemy is more and more handi-. 


capped while we are more and. 
more consolidated. The weakness 
and defects of our enemy are 


_ being increasingly revealed day 


by day while the growth of our 
strength has become more obvioug 
day by day. We can clearly see 
today that our enemy must fall 
and we must win. Because of 
this the enemy would become more 
mad and more atrocious in making 
a last effort. Hence we must 
work more hard and more en- 
to encounter this 
coming great crisis in order to 
open up a bright path for the 
future. Under these circum- 
stances we who are teachers na- 
turally have a new mission toa 
discharge and a new action to 
perform. 


What is our new mission today? 
In a word, it is to use our educa- 
tional new weapons to mould the 
people of the nation to become 
new warriors of resistance and 
reconstruction, fighting for na- 


tional independence and freedom 


and aiming at the growth and 
development of the nation. How 
great- and important is our mis- 
sion! We must take up the task 
and work cooperatively and 
wholeheartedly to shoulder the 
responsibility that is entrusted to 


us. This new mission comprises 


of the following undertakings: 
1. To push more emphatically 

the spiritual mobilization of the 

nation for the increase of ma- 


terials and finance, 


2. To continue to develop the 
work of mass training for re- 
cruiting new soldiers and officers 


‘and to increase production. 


3. To continue to promote free 
education for the laying of a solid 
foundation for reconstruction. 

4. To promote education in 
the occupied territories so as to 
frustrate the slavish education of 
enemy and to ruin and 
handicap the enemy until the re- 


turn of our army. 
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5. To train personnel for the 
various kinds of work suitable to 
lead the way of resistance and 
reconstruction, 


All these undertakings are es- 
sential to carry out the above- 
mentioned new mission. It is 
necessary that all our educational 
colleagues should cooperate whole- 
heartedly and energetically for 
its realization. This is our new 
lesson today as well as our new 
mission, 

What is our new action for the 
future? As a principle, it is to 
decide on our new line of work 
according to the new conditions 
of reconstruction and resistance, 
aiming at the highest result in 
education with the smallest ex- 
penditure and effort within the 
shortest possible time to meet the 
urgent needs of resistance and re- 
construction. Our: future work 
must be done in this way and we 
must not go on the wrong path 
and make mistakes again. “We 
must not only cultivate and then 
take no interest in the harvest. 
Furthermore, we must not do 
things according only to old re- 
gulations without thinking of a 
change or of a better method for 
the better. To-be concrete, it 
comprises the following ideas: 


1. Change from the emphasis 


of individualism in the past to 
stress nationalism and _  collec- 


tivism, putting the nation first and | 


the people first and to carry out 
mass training for cultivating the 
idea of nationalism. 


2. Change from the emphasis 
of studying dead books in a dead 
way to stress the more practical 
side and to teach not only by 
words but also by deeds, as prac- 
tical actions are more important 
than the knowledge in the books. 


3. Change from the emphasis 
on superficiality in the past to 
stress practical contents and re- 
sults. School buildings should 
be simple but the subjects must 
be well arranged and prepared in 
order to be of practical use. 
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4. Change from the tendency. 
of city-going to stress on working 
in rural districts. The nucleus of 


_ our ultimate triumph in this pro-. 


longed resistance is not depending 
on cities but rural] districts which 
are the proper places for us to. 
exert our strength. 


5.. Change from the emphasis 
on experiment and research work 
in the past to stress on practical 
execution. We must not hesitate 


to carry out and spread the new 


experiment because its result has 
not yet been found. We must try 


.to study and investigate eagerly | 


while carrying out our practical 

experiment. 
We must see clearly today that 

all these should be attempted. In 


- order to undertake and to accom- 


plish our new mission we must 
adopt this new action. We must 
go through this new action before 
our new mission can be realized. 


Educational colleagues of the 
whole country! We are the lead- 
ers of the nation, the pioneers of 
the age. The independence and 
freedom of the nation as well as 
the development and existence of 


the nation depend wholly on the 
degree of our exertion. 


On this 
Teachers Day the question of 
securing better treatment and pro- 


tection for our position has be-. 


come too small to be mentioned. 
The sages have said: “Rather to. 
sacrifice one’s life to gave. 
humanity than to live to injure 
humanity,” “Our aversion may be 


greater than to die and our desire. 


may be greater than to live.” For. 
the sake of saving humanity the. 


- body could be sacrificed, and for 


the sake of getting righteousness 

the life could be forsaken. Since. 
the body could be killed, and the 
life could be forsaken why should 
there be any discussion about the 
small personal renumeration? If 


we have the desire to serve the 


country there are many ways open 
to us since the work of resistance 
and reconstruction is so big and 
numerous. Recognising clearly 
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our new mission and holding fast phant road of resistance and re- 
to the new action we should unite construction. We must welcome 
the young and old, the men and our next Teachers Day with 
women of the whole country to splendid results of our practical 
march forward along the trium- work. N. K, Chen. 


The Pressed Situation 


THE ALLIANCE FOR INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP ~ 
THROUGH THE CHURCHES 


eee | At the stills of the Officers of the World Alliance in Geneva, 
January 11-14, 1940, Bishop Berggrav presented the following statement, 
and the Officers present agreed that it should be sent to all National 
Councils in the form of a letter, with their full ataitt tiene of the main 
ideas contained therein. 


Dear Brethren and Colleagues, 


. Divergences of opinion concerning questions relating to the present 
war are for Christians a cause of sorrow and anxiety. This should — 
not lead us to discouragement or make us refrain from expressing what 
is in our mind and conscience, and so feel lame or paralysed. We must 
not be neutral in the wrong sense of the word. We should think out 
our position and state it. God has often made it possible for truth to 
emerge through the confrontation of divided opinions. Even through 
evil God’s purpose may be achieved. Why should He not use our varied 
opinions for His peace-aim? Therefore we should not express our views 
for the satisfaction of ourselves and of those who think as we do. Nor 
should we aim at condemning others. 


For this, two things are necessary. First, to seek reliable informa- 
tion concerning the facts of the situation, and consider it earefully. 
Spontaneous reactions may be sound, but they always have to be examined 
in a responsible way. Secondly, therefore, and most important, we need 
to let our opinions be tested as in the sight of God. He may not always 
tell us to change our opinion, but He will always examine our motives 
and lead us into the realm of truth-seeking love. 


In following this line, even our different views will bear witness 
‘to our unity in Christ. We must avoid the danger that when we speak of 
the “Una Sancta” it should be mere words, something theoretical, without 
substance. A unity which is inoperative is only a shadow, indeed it is 
a denial of Christ. 


- How can we apply this unity in war-time, when even in peace-time 
it often proved very difficult to make it concrete within our Christian 
bodies? In God’s plan the challenge of evil brings victory through 
Love. Therefore we should understand that the great temptations of 
war-time are a challenge of God to see this time of darkness and evil 
as’His hour for us in which He is calling us to realize even more than 
ever before the true unity amongst His disciples. 


First, we have to unveil the face of evil and grapple with the enemy 
within our own hearts. Righteous indignation igs often a veil for hatred. 
- We allow instinctive waves of indignation to grow in us, justifying our- 
selves by the idea that we are upholders of righteousness and justice. 
When hatred enters, even if it is cleverly veiled, Christ is locked out 
‘of, the heart of men and of His community. To face this danger frankly 
is the first task, so that we may overcome temptation. In opening our 
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heart to God, we can never pray against other men, but only for them,? 
Negative prayers are in a way advocating our own cause, seeking to 
use God for our own ends. In the presenc¢ of God, national differences 
and divided opinions do not necessarily cease to exist. But in the over- 
Shadowing light and love of God our Father, earthly elements recede, 
and the unity of His children in spite of everything against it, becomes 
the fact of primary importance. | 


Secondly, prayer and love need a basis.of concrete knowledge if 
they are not to become merely a vague and powerless intention. For 
the sake of unity we must do our utmost to keep in contact with one 
another. Even if we are severed from one another, and may be fed on 
lies about one another, let us determine to stand fast in faithfulness to 
Christ, and, even in the midst of darkness, continue to believe that our 
unity is a neverfailing fact, because it is based, not on the fact that 
our respective thoughts and feelings happen to coincide, but on the 
life and victory of Christ. © 


Our chief task as Christians in coming times will be to apply our 
unity in Christ to the common life of nations in the world. In practice 
this means, firstly, to work for a peace of reconciliation attained through 
justice, and secondly—no less important!—to work out new instruments 
for co-operation among nations along the line laid down in the New 
Testament by the words: Bear.ye one another’s burdens........ 


Preparation for a lasting peace must already begin in war-time. If 
one waits till an armistice comes, it will be too late. : 


The best method for initiating peace now is to define and state such 
‘peace aims as may unite the world for a period of constructive peace. 


The task of Christians is not only to define principles—more or less 
in the air—or to influence the atmosphere of the world, although this 
is certainly most important. 

Without entering into the area of sdiiies, Christians must apply — 
the principles for which they stand to the.realities of to-day, so as to | 
make these principles stand out so clearly ‘that they will capture men’s 
imaginations and direct their thinking. To this end, and not with any 
intention of making foreign policy, we ought all to examine possible 
peace-conditions, individually and in groups, and make up our minds 
about them as far as we can at this stage. 

The World Alliance therefore calls upon the National Councils to 
state their convictions on this question through individuals or groups 
and send their statements to the General Secretary as soon as possible. 
This material will then be distributed to all members of our Alliance, 
not for publication, but for their information and inspiration, so as to 
help them to build up study-circles on constructive peace-thinking. 


We suggest that their work might proceed along the following lines: 

1. Peace principles from the Christian point of view. 

2. Possible conditions on which hostilities could be brought 0 an 
end. This might be studied on the basis of 


(a) Peace aims officially stated and governments’ | cenunainunte. 
(b) Peace aims discussed at large and in the press. 
(c) The Christian conception. | 
3. Outline of a new order in the world capable of preserving peace. 
It is necessary to keep these three lines distinct in the scheme but 
to see at the same time their organic interdependence. Available material 
and further material to be gathered to — these studies could be 
forwarded from Geneva. | 
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It will be advisable not only that Christian study groups should be 
constituted for this purpose as soon ag possible, but also that such 
.groups should seek the counsel of available experts. This will be the 
answer to the demand being made to-day, very specially by statesmen, 
that what is needed above all is a new spirit. 
In many countries, a growing rapprochement between the Chae 
and the labour movement is also to be observed. 


As regards the importance of getting all Christians united, we call 
othentien to the statement made during our meeting at Geneva by a 
bishop of the Eastern Orthodox Church and a bishop of the Protestant 
Church stressing the fact that the last messages of the Pope and the 
principal statements of the various branches of the Oecumenical Move- 
ment reveal in this field a common Christian front. 


Since the first Christian principle for peaceful co-operatfon among 
men is love and consequently willingness to sacrifice for one another, we 
must emphasize that for Christians to exercise love and sacrifice at every 
point where war-time need calls for relief is a practical] demonstration 
of this principle and a most powerful contribution to peace! In most 
countries central committees will be constituted for such work. The 
‘more we can demonstrate the Christian standard of life in unity among 
ourselves and in helping all who are in need, the more we contribute to 
peace. 

In pointing this out, we ought also to bear in mind the continued 
support of the regular Christian enterprises, such as missions, s0cial 
welfare work. These “old” activities must not be sacrificed to the “new” 
more spectacular needs which have arisen out of the war. We are not 
called to transfer our help from former objects to new ones, but on the 
-contrary to make new sacrifices in full faithfulness to old ones. 


Last but not least, we therefore remind ourselves that the very root 
of all evil, including war, is that mankind has to such a degree lost 
confidence in and obedience to Almighty God, and also that the most 
important thing igs that we who call ourselves Christ’s disciples should 
realise more than ever our dependence on God and on nothing else in 
the world. The deification of man has meant the “Devilification” of the 
world; believe, then, in Christ, and ye shall be saved. 


This belief in God means that we do not reckon solely with the 
factors of human and worldly might, but primarily with God’s power. 
We believe that God can convert men. Do we not believe that God can 

also convert the whole situation in the world, if He has at His disposal 
servants whose hearts are converted to Him every day? In the black- 
out of the world iia God is seeking His children to bear His candles. 


Yours sincerely, 


: Eivind BERGGRAV 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


The Administrative Committee of the World Council of Churches 
(in process of formation) has met in January in Holland. It was re- 
ported that since the last meeting in the summer ten other Churches ~ 
had accepted the invitation to join the Council, so that the total number 
of acceptances is now 65. The official invitation to hold the first As- 
sembly of the World Council in the United States had been received, 


‘and this invitation was accepted in principle. 
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The Committee adopted the following resolution: 


i “At a time of war and enmity we re-affirm the unity in Christ of 
‘all who believe in Him and seek to obey His will. We urge that in 
-prayer all Christian people be helped to'make real to themselves their 
spiritual fellowship with their brethren in Christ despite all earthly 
occasions of division or separation. When we pray as Christ taught us, 
we are one; if we ask God to do our will, we are divided; but when our 
prayer is for the doing of His will, we are united. Especially as we lift 
up our hearts in adoration of the ‘eternal Majesty and Love of God, do 
we find that all differences between us disappear. Here—in prayer and 
worship—is our first and chief means of expressing and quickening our 
‘sense of universal fellowship in Christ.” (LC.P.LS. Geneva, No. 3, 
‘January 1940). | 
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“FORTUNE” ON THE STATE OF THE CHURCH 


The influential American magazine “Fortune” devotes an editorial | 
to “the failure of the Church to teach absolute spiritual values.” 


American democracy is due to “the leadership that the Church 
provided in the settlement, founding, and political integration” of the 
U.S.A. The American is in debt for these things to the Church, by 
which term “Fortune” appears to mean organized Christianity of all 
kinds. “But while his original debt to the Church is thus profound 
and utterly without price, it cannot be said that, for the past 100 years 
or so, it has been much increased........ It cannot be said that the 
Church has faced with any conspicuous success the new material con- 
ditions brought about by the industrial revolution. Indeed, just the 
opposite can be said. It can be said that the Church has been unable 
to interpret and teach its doctrine effectively under these conditions, 
and that as a result there has been a declining emphasis on Spiritual 
values and a rising emphasis on materialism as a doctrine of life.” : 


“Fortune” notes that “we have, therefore, the peculiar spectacle . 
of a nation which, to some imperfect but nevertheless considerable — 
extent, practices Christianity without actively believing in Christianity. 
The Christian leadership has passed from the hands of the Church to _ 
the hands of the active and practical laity—the statesmen and educators, 
the columnists and pundits, the scientists and great men of action. And 
this is another way of saying that there is no true. Christian leadership 
‘at all. Hence the future of Christianity and of its derivative portcal 
and social doctrines, has become imperiled.”........ 


| From this double failure of the Chutch—the failure of absolutes 
and the failure of leadership—“Fortune” notes two results. The first 
of these is a great rise in materialism. “Fortune” notes that if leader- 
ship in spiritual matters is left to the laity, civilization will ultimately 
recede, and “what remains to us of the Golden Age, when we were able 
to believe, will be consumed in revolutions and wars.” The second result 
is spiritual disillusionment which “Fortune” notes arises from the fact 
that “‘when we consult the Church we hear only what we ourselves have 
said. The effect of this experience upon the present generation has 
been profound. It is the effect of a vicious spiral, like the spiral that 
economists talk about that leads into depressions. But in this spiral 
there is at stake not merely prosperity, but civilization.” 


“Fortune” concludes its editorial with the following paragraph: 
-“There is only one way out of the spiral. The way out is the sound © 
of a voice, not our voice, but a voice coming from something not ourselves, 
in the existence of which we cannot disbelieve. It is the earthly. task 
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of the pastors to hear this voice, to cause us to hear it, and to tell us 
what it says. If they cannot hear it, or if they fail to tell us, we, as 
laymen, are utterly lost. Without it we are no,more capable of saving 
the world than we were capable of ‘creating ‘it in the first place.” 
(1.C.P.1.S. Geneva, No. 4, January 1940). 


TSINGTAO CHRISTIAN BOOKSHOP 


The Tsingtao Christian Bookshop is a union enterprise, conducted 
by the American Lutheran Mission of Shantung and the Tsingtao Station 
of the American Presbyterian (U.S.A.) Mission, for the distribution of 
Christian literature in the Tsingtao area. 

It ig located at 1-A Tsi Yang Road in a buildtie erected for the 
Bookshop during the summer of 1939 at a cost of $2716.00, local currency. 
Both land and building are the property of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterign Church U.S.A. 

The Presbyterian Board leases the property to the Bookshop rent tres 
in lieu of a former subsidy of $300.00 per year, while the Lutheran 
‘Mission continues its annual subsidy of $300.00 (All references to money 
in this report are in Tsingtao local currency). | 

In addition to the above building the Bookshop rents a stock room 
from the Ch’ung Teh Boys Middle School at a monthly rental of $5.00, 


payable in books. 

We believe the function of the Bookshop is to serve as a depot for 
all types of literature, published in China and abroad, that will be useful 
to the church and evangelistic forces of this section. 

We also believe the Bookshop serves as an evangelistic force by 
making easily available to non-Christians literature which they might 
not otherwise secure. This is particularly true of students of whom 
about 1500 attend the three middle and two primary schools located 

within two blocks of the Bookshop. In fact, more encouraging than 
the increase in sales has been the very large increase in the number 
of students who have bought Bibles and other books during the past 
year. 

Lack of capital has limited the ainoust of stock we could carry, 
but we are. gradually building up to a point where we can fill most 
orders promptly. Our inventory of Jan. 4, 1940, showed Scriptures 
on hand valued at $3705.70 and other literature valued at $3898.62, current 
retail prices. 

Since 1935, when the Bookshop was organized ‘as a union concern, 
sales have been: 

($1588.71 1937 $1263.56 1989 $9544.49 

1936 1966.68 + 1938 8204.53 | 

During the past year the Bookshop has rendered a vital service to 
some of our interior stations by transhipping hundreds of parcels and 
boxes of literature that could not be sent direct from the publishers 
to the purchasers. No charge for this. (Report of 1939, Tsingtao 


Christian Bookshop) ; 


THE CHURCH IN THE FAR WEST OF THE FAR EAST 
One of the fascinating features of my job is its constant change 
and variety. Last month in a town which was frozen with anti- 
_ foreign and anti-religious prejudices and where two weeks of hard 
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work only began to break the ice; this week in a market town where 
We are welcomed as the saviours of China, given the best of everything, 
and everyone from the mayor to the principal-of the government schoo] 
assuring us that we are welcome and that they: will cooperate in every 
way. The other day rejoicing with the faculty of the Women’s College 
at Chengtu over the news of a $30,000 gift which will complete two 
dormitories and a chapel; today sitting in a church which is just twelve 
feet wide and twenty-four feet long, packed to the doors with worship- 
pers, located in a big market town where the ancient temples are falling 
into ruins, and wishing as I sit here that I had just $500, one sixtieth 
of the above gift, to put an attractive church into this town. One 
morning in Chengtu waiting anxiously while twenty-seven Japanese 
bombers drone their way over the city to bomb the air-field five miles 
away; another day working in a country village where not even air- 
warnings are given and no planes are seen. 


So life does not grow stale for us. There is too much to do and 
too much joy in doing it. Joy depends not upon geographical location, 
but upon spiritual orientation. (The China Christian Advocate, January 
1940). 


CENTRAL CHINA SESSION 


These preachers had a varied story to tell. Those operating in 
the larger cities, Nanking, Wuhu, and Chinkiang, had found wonderful 
opportunities for preaching the gospel to new congregations which had 
flocked into the churches to take the place of the older church-members, 
many of whom have disappeared. The figures for ingathering during 
the year come almost entirely from the five churches in our three large 
cities: Baptisms, 235; Received on probation, 458; Received into full 
membership, 184. But conditions in the smaller places were not so | 
favorable for evangelistic work. One circuit of two larger and several 
smaller points reported that the church property at one of the two large © 
points had been burned, and that the other was occupied by the Japanese. 
The whole region was so disturbed with guerilla warfare that no con- 
tinuous work had been possible. Similar conditions prevailed in most of 
the outlying circuits. | | | 


~ No regularly authorized schodts=afe carried on anywhere within 
the bounds of the Conference under church auspices, but a considerable 
amount of unofficial and informal school work is going on. There are 
over sixteen hundred primary pupils in schools opened by the church 
in Nanking alone. Some of these came to the Conference sessions to 
sing for us, or to hear the Bishop’s sermons, and they proved to be a 
bright and attractive bunch of children, and practically all from homes 
which before the war had had no contact at all with ee (The 
China Christian Advocate, January 1940). | 


ON THE CAMPUS OF THE WEST-CHINA UNION UNIVERSITY 
Entrance Examinations. | | 
Examinations this summer for entrance to the four Christian 
Universities at Chengtu provided the staffs with an enormous amount 
of work, for there were two thousand five hundred applicants for four 
hundred and fifty places. Those registered for Cheeloo were nearly all 
from provinces North of the 


Wartime Progress. 
In West China wartime ocnditione mean reconstruction. The Uni- 
versity Hospital is ready for occupation. A new Chemistry building 
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will open in a few weeks’ time. In a nearby orchard a tuberculosis 
sanatorium has been opened with due ceremony. The Department of 


_ Agriculture couldn’t manage without a greenhouse, so you will now find 


one in the San Tai Garden. Classrooms and. dormitories are the chief 
necessity and they are going up fast. Cheeloo alone can accommodate 
two hundred and forty students now. And in the scramble for accom- 
modation the Lepers have not been forgotten, for they now have their 
own hospital—a very needful addition to Chengtu and Szechwan. 


- The United Hospital has 420 Beds. ~ 

- There have been great developments in hospital administration. 
The United Hospital of the Associated Universities, Chengtu, came into 
‘being on July ist, 1939. The New University Hospital and the Mission 
Hospitals of the city came under one central authority with centralized 
finances and central control. Its units consist of a Men’s Hospital, a 
Hospital for Women and Children, an Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
Hospital, the University Dental] Clinic and the tuberculosis Sanatorium. 
The total beds now available are four hundred and twenty whilst an 
emergency hospital providing for two hundred more beds is in process 
of organization. The visiting staff is supplied by the staffs of the 
West China Medical School, the Cheeloo Medica] School and the National 
Central Medical School. 


Study of the Life of Jesus Christ. 

| Professors and students from all Sopartiiders of the Universities 
join with City Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. members and Officials of the 
Municipal and Government offices for systematic study of the Life of 
Jesus Christ. Altogether there are between twenty and thirty of these 
study groups meeting every week. | 


Poultry Improvement. 
A year ago Madame Chiang Kai Shek gave $1,000 to the Agricul- 
tural Department of the University to subsidize a scheme for Poultry 
improvement. By the introduction of pure-bred cockerels, the laying 
capacity of fowls has increased from eighty to one hundred and fifty. 
Hatching eggs and breeding roosters have been sent as far afield as 
Yunnan and Kweichow and scores of centres in Szechwan. 


Personal Service of Cheeloo Students. 


Our Cheeloo students have shared with students from the other 
four Universities in religious and social activities. A dozen joined the 
' student Christian Choir; many have shared in the wartime Service Club, 
raising money and giving personal service to soldiers and refugees ; 
most of the students belong to a Bible Study Group; a dozen have given 
their summer holiday for helping wounded soldiers in transit; while 
thirty others have gone to the country with a professor to assist the 
villagers in the new reconstruction plans of the Government. (Christian 
Universities of China Bulletin, November, — | | 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY CROSS, WUSIH 


Realizing the need as well as importance of caring for some of the 
many underprivileged gnd undernourished children in this section, a Child 
Welfare Center was- opened on September first. The family of each 
child was investigated by one of our workers in order to ascertain its 
status; we wanted to make certain that we were only accepting children 
ef the ‘needy. Most of our families represent the middle class or former 
Salaried class of people who are suffering keenly at present because 
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seston have about come to an end, with no means of a livelihood in 
sig 

It was our plan to limit the number to fifty children, and gradually 
just another and another needy child has been added until we have now 
reached the total of seventy-two, whose ages range from six to twelve 
years. 

Classes are carried on daily from 9 a.m. unti] 2.30 p.m. The day 
is began with a chapel service, and at the 9.50 a.m. recess period each 
child is given a bowl] of hot bean curd milk and several crackers. At 
noon a hot, nourishing meal is served. American cracked wheat, which 
has been given to us by the International Red Cross, is cooked with the 
rice, making a nourishing as well as tasty dish. The children are very 
fond of this and many eat three and four bowls at each meal. 


All of our children were weighed on admission in order to keep 
some note as to their physical progress. Many were suffering from 
maliutrition due to lack of food; the only hot meal many of these 
children get during the day is the one served in our Center, some of 
the children even coming without breakfast. Our weight records a 
mcnth later showed rather dramatic gains on the part of many children, © 
the increase varying from one-half to 11% pounds. The teachers have | 
commented upon the fact that as the children pick up physically they 
also improve mentally. St. Andrew’s Hospital has co-operated with us 
in the treatment of .ill children, and Dr. Lee hag visited our center and 
made a general survey of all. A dispensary for the Center has been 
opened where minor ills and small accidents may be treated, and as 
there are two nurses on our compound this is easily managed. . ue 


We are now preparing cotton-padded garments for each one of our 

children; in spite of the cool weather many are senering ‘thread-bare | 
garments. 
Financially, this Center is being made “‘Seadétble by gifts from in- 
terested friends and the China Emergency Fund. The Child Welfare 
‘Committee of the N.C.C. has made us — grants (as long as funds 
last) for food. 

The work in our culinary department is being done by. nctilite who 
have been on relief for a year and more, and who have been unable 
to find means of support for their families. These people are very happy 
-in the fact that they are now earning their living rather than being 
in a “dole system,” so to speak. 

We feel that this project has a spiritual as well as physical value. © 
In addition to our daily chapel services, there are Bible classes as part 
of our regular program. During the past week we learned that two 
of the children; who come from a non-Christian home and who have 
never been under Christian influence, hold family prayers at night with 
their widowed mother. They tell her what they can remember of the 
Christian teachings during the day and then kneel for prayer, urging . 
their mother, too, to pray. The mother is now showing an inquisitive 
interest in Christianity and has recently commenced attendng our weekly 
women’s meetings and Church serviees. (District of Shanghai New- 
sletter, Shanghai, November 1939). | | 


GREAT ADVERSITY 
A good many months have passed since we said farewell, and during 
this time events, progressively menacing in character, have been — 
pening in Kweichih. We are directly in the ~_ of danger and peop 
are unable to either remain or fiee! 
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By the middle of the 7th moon Chiwu Street, the Ko family, together 
with seven or eight other homes, had been bombed and had either col- 
lapsed or been destroyed. . These present a pitiable sight. The chapel 
rocked in a terrifying manner, and over 125 pounds of lime fell from 
the roof. Seeking the LORD’S guidance, we were led to leave the city 
on the 13th of the month in order to escape dangers which were yet to 
come. Our whole dependence was on the Lord for His protection. On 
the 16th the city was again subjected to a severe bombing. Incendiary 
bombs were used. Houses on the main and back streets were destroyed 
in great numbers. Many were killed: or wounded. The South Gate area, 
West Street, and the vicinity of the market, presented a particularly 
dreadful appearance. We cannot bear to see our own Kweichih brought 
to this extreme of despair. The people are scattered, fleeing, weeping, 

and have no home to which they can return. 

| Behind the chapel, the Prefectural Government Headquarters and 
Special District Office was bombed. To the front, Mr. Hsu’s home 
crashed, and the neighbours’ homes on either side met a similar drastic 
fate. The chapel, in the centre of it all, swayed violently, so that 


outbuildings on both ends collapsed. Ten feet of the compound wall 


slumped to the ground. The doors, windows, and shutters on the foreign 
house are completely destroyed.. Walls, partitions and floors have 
loosened and cracked, - | 
. .Your own belongings have largely disappeared. Although we re- 
- turned to re-lock and bar the doors, they were invariably again broken 
open. Seeing the way things had been ransacked, both up and down- 
stairs, we could not look after everything. Our own effects suffered a 
3 similar fate to yours! The little house we lived in at the front, together 
with the bell tower and large and small chapels, was shaken rudely by | 
detonating bombs. They are quite badly wrecked, almost as though they 
had suffered direct hits! 

At present we are living three miles from the city in a rented house 
at—. The church members from—are also nearby. We gather for 
Sunday services as usual and many come to listen to the Word. The 
Gospel posters and hymn sheets, which we brought with us, hang in the 
place of honour in the home. | 

You are remembered in our every prayer. We pray that these dan- 
gers may soon be past, and that His children will be led back to Kweichih. 
There is much more that we cannot say now........ (China’s Millions, 

1939). 


_ EXPERIENCES IN KIAN GSI 


On a recent journey to Kweiki, as our train was speeding along, 
we were overtaken by four Japanese bombers. When I first realized 
that all was not as it should be, was as I heard a terrific explosion and 
a spout of muddy water going ‘up into the air and covering our train. 
_ The train was brought to a standstill and the people rushed out. I knelt 
down where I was, and asked the LORD for guidance and that, if it 
was His will, He would spare the people on the train. I then got off 
and stood behind a mud hut at the side of the railway. Another bang, 
put the bomb fell about thirty feet away from the engine. I then 
crawled up the side of the hill, taking cover under trees and bushes 
as I sought to get further away from the train. Two more bombs fol- 
lowed, both missing the train. Two other planes began machine-gunning 
the fleeing passengers. In the goodness of GOD, no one was killed; 
but three were wounded. We lay on the hillside about two hours, then 
re-boarded the train and continued our journey. Some of you may 
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wonder what it was like. Not at all pleasant for your nerves, but at 
times like that the LORD gives you: special grace. One’s heart Was at 
perfect peace and rest, with no sense of fear. 


In the midst of all the turmoil and chaos, GOD is carrying on His 
work (Ezek. xxii, 17-22), and a new China will emerge from the furnace 
of affliction. I pass on to you two items of news culled from letters: 
‘Last Friday we had a visit from the Principal of the school for nurses 
in connection with the Provincial Hospital. This lady wanted to buy 
twenty Bibles and hymn-books. GOD is working amongst these nurses, 
and some of them were baptized a week ago. One of them, in giving 
her testimony, said: “I was brought up in a Christian school, but I 
had no use for religion. When our hospital was bombed a short time 


ago, several of the nurses and patients were killed. One of the nurses _ 


was a Christian, and I saw the peace on her face in death, and knew 
that I had not that peace. So now I have trusted in JESUS and am 
saved.” .The Principal said to my wife: “I want to live so that when 
my call comes, I shall be ready.” GOD is working in China these days. 
I have never had better sales for Bibles, and the hearing we have in 
the street chapel is very good.’ Second letter: ‘There is such an ex- 
traordinary demand for copies of the Scriptures that our Shanghai 
presses are not able to keep us supplied, in spite of the fact that Scriptures 
have been coming from the presses at the rate of one copy every two 
seconds, night and day for the apse ome: months.’ _ (China’s Millions, 
October 1939). ‘ | : | 


Work and Workers 


Christian Students in Chung- | 


has produced sixteen baptisms, 


king:—For the first time in his- 
tory the Chungking Lien (Union 
of Chungking Christian Organiza- 
tions) was formally organized on 
December 3, 1939. Although still 
in quite a young stage, many 
activities sponsored by the Lien 
are in full swing. A charity con- 
cert was given on December 24th 
to raise money for refugee stu- 
dents in Europe. It is thrilling 
how refugee students in China 
are trying to share the experiences 
of their fellow-students over the 
world. It was reported also that 
on Christmas Eve, twenty stu- 
dents were baptized to join with 
the Church in membership. 
Evangelism in Shensi:—I think 
that both China and her Church 
are at a turning-point of their 
fortunes. Never has there been 


such an opportunity for preaching | 


the Gospel] as now. All the mili- 


tary hospitals are open to us. 


The one at Fuping, which I visit, 


half of whom, since they spread 
among other hospitals, have each 
started a Christian group. One > 
lad on hearing the Gospel said in 
an awed voice: “I’ve often heard 
Chiang Kai Shek talk about that, 


but I never knew it was true be- 


fore.” big Special Higher 
Middle School asked Mr. Bryan 
and myself to go there to lecture 
and teach hymns. The Anti-Air 
Squadron and Military Training 
Class also asked me to preach to 
them, and Sian, the last of China’s 
radio stations to do so, opened its 
door to the Gospel for broadcast- 
ing the seed of the Word. Truly 
a great and effectual door is open. 
(The Missionary Herald, Dec- 
ember 1939.) 


Work in Wusih:—“Our Short 
Term School closed a few days 
ago after very earnest study for 
ten days. Rev. Wesley Smith led 
the revival ‘each day and Mrs. 
Smith led a singing class. There 
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“were many. who were deeply con- 
victed by the revival and con- 


fessed their sins. The young 


people studied Romans and gave — 


a fine summary at the end of the 
eourse. The old ladies who 
labored so diligently for three or 
- four Rours each day to learn their 
Bible verses and songs interested 
me deeply. There were 150 at the 
school, including. the staff, 126 
who were enrolled as students and 
who received certificates after 

the examinations. 
motor refused to work on several 
occasions whieh caused consider- 
able difficulty to those who had to 


find a way to supply everyone but 


all were happy and went home 
with new stars added to their 
records.” (China Conference 


(M.E.C., 8.) News Letter No. 16 


December 23,. 1989). 

Central Honan: —South of 
Linying we held a short Bible 
-Sehool for new believers. About 


three years ago Gordon joined an 
old man there in prayer that . 


CHRIST’S Church should be 
founded in that place before GOD 
took him. We have often prayed 
- gince, and now he is the leader 


of the little church God is gather- 


ing out there. There were not 
many present, but they were keen 
to learn and there was evidence 
of GOD’S working in most of 
their hearts. 


_A recent letter from us told how 
GOD-.was working anew in Liny- 
ing chureh, which church for 
years had seemed almost helpless. 
How thankful we are to write .that 
the work of GOD has been going 
on ever since. One of the hap- 
piest features is the good fellow- 
Ship and understanding between 
us missionaries and the church. 
‘East is East, and West is West’ 
is true enough, yet the twain can 
-and do meet in the union we have 
in CHRIST. We realized and 
praised GOD for this afresh re- 


~eently when we had a meal with — 


‘the leaders. 


(China’s Millions, 
October 1939). 


The water | 
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Work in N. E. Yunnan 
people are poor and poverty is 


rampant, but their kindness: is 


overwhelming. Last year the 
whole Nosu Church contributed 
$1,537 (local money), or $153 
Mex., and more than 1,500 lbs. of 
grain. This is given to support 
the pastor and six other preachers. 
Thirty-six cows, pigs or sheep 


were killed for those of us whe 
out to preach, which 


magnanimous giving for such 
people. In the last two or three 
years, chapels have been built, at 
the people’s own expense, at ten 
centres. 

Two years ago, through a 
breath from the Spirit, seventy- 
two new families were added to 


the Church. Last year ninety- 
four were added. This year 


since the revival meetings in 
Salowu, when twenty-nine went 
out to ‘preach for a short period, 
one hundred and seventeen fami- 
lies have been won in the two or 
three months. (China’s milhons, 
November, 1939). 


Suffering in Shansi:—While a 


church service was in progress 


soldiers in uniform suddenly ap- 
peared on the compound. When 
the service was over the con- 
gregation, which numbered about 
260, found they were not free to 
go where they liked but were 
formed into two groups, one being 
marched off to a large compound 
not far distant already prepared 
to receive them; the others, mostly 
men, were taken to the headquart- 
ers of the military police. Soldiers 
were lining the streets, so it was 
impossible for anyone to get away. 
The missionaries were not 
molested, but their two servants 
were warned to leave them the 
next day. Persona] examinations 
of those taken to the police office 
were made, apparently in the hope 
of proving that the Christians 
had some political connections, 
Third-degree methods were adopt- 
ed and two of the leaders eventual- 
ly succumbed to the treatment 
they received, but later on all 
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hospital work. This year there: 
have been at least twenty-two. 


Others were set free. During 


their confinement the majority of — 


the women seem to have had great 
joy in the LORD and having their 
Bibles with them took the op- 
ortunity of teaching some of 
Fh heir number the way of GOD 
more perfectly, with the result 
that definite decisions were 
taken. (China’s Millions, Nov- 
ember 1939). 


A Sad Procession :- 
i forget the scene of ihe last day 
just as the guns of the advancing 
Japanese army could be heard. 
It was a Sunday morning and rain 
was falling. We stood by the 
door of our compound and watched 
people of all classes and descrip- 
tions pass by on their way out of 
the nearby North Gate. Men and 
women, old and young, rich and 

oor, and all carrying a few 
earthly possessions, hurriedly 
trundled ‘out of the city. That 
night where would they stay? 
Their bedding—those who had any 
—would be soaked, as well as all 
their clothing. Later we heard 
how many had to leave loved ones 
by the wayside and hurry on. 
Many caught fever and great was 
the number who died during the 


summer from that cause alone. 


Malaria was exceptionally pre- 
valent, and still is, and no 
medicine could then be procured. 


The Christians from here 
practically all left and are still 
absent, the most of them having 
gone to distant places. The old 
Pastor, aged 73, and his wife de- 
cided to remain—come > what 
would. Due to location, lack of 
accommodation, and .for other 
reasons, the number of refugees 
on our compound was practically 
nil. One day old Pastor Hu and 
teacher Chang went out to see the 
the latter’s residence; they have 
to this day not returned. (China’s 
Millions, October 1939). | 
Evangelization Through Hosp- 
itals:—From Laichow, China, Dr. 
Jeannette Beall writes: “The 
Lord has wonderfully biessed our 
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baptisms as results of the hospital 
work, and many saved who have 
not been able to be baptized. We- 
have also had a share in helping 
a number of others who were 
baptized. One printer with his: 
whole force of six was baptized. 
I had worked with him almost 
ever since I came to China, and 
my evangelist had been holding 
Services every. noon in the shop. 
Others, however, have also worked 


with them. Two more of the Red 


Cross boys were baptized, making 


seven of these wealthy young men 
| Of the city, besides another mer- 


chant who was won by our evange- 
list. One merchant has, with the 


- help of others, including the hosp-. 


ital evangelists, won his entire 


force.” (The Commission, Decem-. 


ber 1939). | 
Lepers’ Impressive Service:— 
In a compound behind locked do- 


ors in the wickedest part of’ 


Shanghai’s slums, a group of 


forty lepers held a_ service in 
which eight men and two women 


were received into the’ Christian: 


leper community by baptism. One 
Was a new convert from Moham- 


medanism, who had long held back 
because of threatened persecu- 
tion. The lepers gathered in the 
mud-floored, reed chapel, the 
blind led by those who saw; the 
crippled carried on the backs of | 
those who could walk. Some lack- 

ed fingers, others walked on 
stumps of feet, but the joy of new 
life. new hope was shared by all. 


A large stone slab supported on 
two stone pillars, served as pulpit 
as well as a communion table. 
Upon it was a baptismal bowl, 
some 50 filled Chinese cups in two- 
trays and two plates with broken 
bread. After the sermon, the ten 
to be baptized came forward. 
Their names were announced by- 
the oldest Christian leper, as the. 
pastor baptized one after another. — 
Then communion was administer-- 


ed, In some hearts there was: 
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. deep emotion ag revealed by the 

-. expression on their faces. (The 

' Missionary Review of the World, 
December, 1939). 


Sale of Bibles:—More complete - 


Bibles were sold in China last 
year, than in any year to date, 


' gnd the sale of New Testa- 


ments exceeded that in 1987. 
Chinese churches are contribut- 
- jing to Bible distribution in spite of 


wartime and other calls upon. 


their financial help. The Secret- 
ary of the Bible Society in Sze- 
chwan writes that not in a quarter 
of a century have they given so 


.- generously. A Chinese Christian 


lately stepped into the Bible House 
and laid a check for $233.64 on 
the Secretary’s desk. He was an 
employee of the Red Cross Hosp- 
ital who “felt, after long prayer, 
that this money belonged to the 
Lord.” A devoted colporteur 
writes from Mongolia: “For 


months robbers have been operat- 


ing in all directions. For more 
than two months I have been liv- 


ing in caves and foresaken tem- — 


ples, unable to get to a place of 


 gafety. During this time I have 


lived on husks mixed with coarse 


flour which I have made into | 


dumplings and carried with me. 
have tried to find herbs and 
- water where I could. During this 
time I gave away about 560 
‘Gospels, as the people wanted to 
read but had no money. Some- 
times I met Christians and we 
shed tears of joy. When I got 
home I found everything stolen.” 

(The Sunday School Times, Dec- 
ember 9, 1939). ; 

A Fine Memorial:—In memory 
of the late President Herman C. 
E. Liu, of Shanghai University, 
who was assassinated on the 
streets of Shanghai on April 
1988, am orphanage has 
been established in Suifu, West 
China Commenced last April 
‘with fifty Chinese orphan girls, it 
will expand as rapidly as resources 
and facilities permit. A joint 
board of trustees, nine mission- 
aries ‘and Chinese, will have 
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charge. (The Missionary — 
October, 1939). 


The Power of the Lord:—On 
Tuesday we gathered at Fengkang 
with some of the leading evange+ 
lists and the: pastor, for exami- 
nation of, candidates for baptism 
at Fengkang and five other out- 
stations. There seemed to be no 
doubt whatever about whether or 
not those seventy-one were saved, 


for even those of seventy and 


eighty years were clear on that 
An old lady of seventy- | 
six who had been a vegetarian for 
fifty-two years was one of the 
brightest. Many had come to 


church at first for physical heal+ 


ing or deliverance from demons, 


but had learned to seek. that 


which is eternal as well. One had 
been sick in bed for several days 
and unable to eat, but got up that 
morning and walked the seven 
miles to Fengkang without dif- 
ficulty. When one man was asked 
if he had had any answers to his 
prayers, the evangelist from his 
church told us that this inquirer 
had led ten people to the Lord 
already, through praying for the 


sick and witnessing for the Lordi 


(China’s Millions, December 
1989). j 
Salvation Army Christmas 


Festivities in Tientsin:—The re- 


_ fugee camps had a specially full 
programme. 


At the two in the 
British Concession a mea] was 


given consisting of meat, beans 
and salt vegetable in addition to 


the usual millet porridge. The 
school children received a ‘happy 
bag’ each, while al] the in 
of the two camps were march 

away from the camp surroundings 


to a large hall where they weré 


entertained and given sweetmeats, 


The refugee children marching 


through the Concession streets in 
a procession half a mile long was 
a striking and unusual sight. 
Open-air Meetings were also held 
in the camps with members of 
other missions co-operating. In 


-one night meeting 50 refugees 


indicated their desire to believe in 
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the Lord Jesus. 200 copies of the 
New Testament have been donated 


to seekers and a Converts’ class is _ . 
(The Crusader, 


being organised. 
January 1940). 


Rural Church Centers in Fukien: | 


~—-A careful study of the reports 
of preachers and District Super- 


h 
intendents reveal that the Train vedeem. handed it 


ing Conference held for members 


have borne fruit and everywhere © 


we hear of such who have been 
reborn to a new life, of habits 
that were wrecking lives con- 
quered, and of such who had 
grown cold and indifferent in 
their relationship to God and 
Christ vitalized. The greatest in- 
crease and inspiration in the field 
of Evangelism was the Rural 


Church Centers. About the work 


at Hsiashuenkeng I have written 
you before. Let me just give you 
a few figures from the report 
handed me by the pastor recently. 
Church attendance in 1935 was 
25, for 1989 the average was 105. 
In 1935 there was not a single 
voluntary worker in the church to 


assist the pastor, this year he re- > 
Again in 1935 there 


ported ten. 
were but three Christian families 
in the church, i.e. families . 
whom every member was a 

ber of the church, this year there 
are 21 such Christian families. 
Whereas in 1935 there were but 
35 who were able to read there 
are now 115. Those who learn to 
read in turn teach others who 
cannot read. During the same 
time the membership has grown 
from 65 to 190. ‘The 
supporting the church financial- 
ly was not overlooked. In 1935 
only $24 was given for the sup- 
port of the pastor whereas this 
year $78 were given. The total 
giving for all causes in 1935 was 
$62.00 but this year it rose to 
$281.00. Complete self-support is 
the aim of that church. From a 
Letter.) 

The story of a Bible:—A carter 
named Lu travelling between vil- 
lages had a passenger named 
Chin, who when he came to pay 


work of . 
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- nothing with me but this book, 
|. which is very precious to me. 


true. 
. two men to the church, and after 
attending three or four meetings 
* and reading special portions the 


Bible 


‘gifts 
_ $oon after his arrival there he. 


[Aprit 


‘his fare was sixty cents short of 


the amount. He said: “I have 
I'll 
leave it with you in lieu of the 
sixty cents, and redeem it in a 
few days on my return.” Lu took 
the book and kept it a few days, 
and then, as the owner had not re- 


to his friend Wang who could 


_read, saying it looked an unusual 
' book and Wang might like to see 
what he could make of it. 


Wang 
was interested, and at once began 
reading in Genesis and then in — 


| various other places at random. 
After a few days he showed it to 
his brother and his sister-in-law, _ 


and the latter at once said: “I 


know that book. It is the,Holy 
| Bible of the Christian Church. I’ve 
- been going to some of their meet- 
- ings at their preaching place in > 
| town, and that is the book they 
use.” 


She to tell them 
what little she had learned and 
testified that she believed it to be 
Next evening she took the 


whole family of eight persons re- 
gistered as inquirers. (The An- 
nual Report of the British and 
Society, London, 
1939). | 


Support For The Bible Society: 


—Mr. Lin, who has just taken up 
his residence in the west, reports 


from Chungking that several of 
the immediate needs of the local 
depot have been met by special 
from interested friends. 


secured from a lady physician a 
gift of 500 dollars as an indica-. 
tion of her approval of Bible So- 


ciety work and of her desire to 


support our efforts especially on 
behalf of wounded soldiers. This 
sumptuous gift was matched soon 
afterwards by one of like amount 
from the humble employee of the: 
Bible Society, who for over thirty- 
years had ‘worked with us im: 


«* 
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Chungking and upon ‘retirement 


~made over to the Bible Society 


the entire amount of the pension 


‘the had earned, plus a cash con-_ 


tribution! A generous friend in 


- Hankow, who last year provided a 


motor-van for the distribution of 
the Scriptures across the marches 


Mongolia, has continued 


benefactions, designating some 
large sums for work in Manchukuo 
and for an advance in Bible So- 
tiety work among the millions of 
refugees who have recently come 
into the south-western provinces. 
Even more touching have been 
the personal contributions from 
humble Christians and the collec- 
tions from little scattered 
churches in every province. (The 
Annyal Report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, London, 
1939.) 

Country Work:—Of course the 
chief attraction of these journeys 
to the outlying districts is meet- 
ing with our Christian friends, 
sharing their experiences and 
hearing of their triumphs and 

victories. It is not always vict- 
ory forthem. There are trials and 
difficulties, even persecution and 
suffering, and some |fall by the 
wayside, but there are those who 
go through the conflict without 
falling. Sometimes we marval at 
the ones who do stand the test. 


Just ten days ago we returned ~. 


from a_ short country trip. We 
were nine. days in the country 
and in that time we visited six 
outstations. At some places we 
spent a night or two. We were 
wonderfully encouraged by reports 
of spiritual progress and new 
territory taken. On the other 
hand, we were depressed by suf- 
fering—famine conditions, band- 
its, ete. 


7 At one of our larger outstations 
over fifty men and women had 


gathered for a month of classes. 
Pastor Wu, Superintendent of our 
Southern District, had called in 
church members from the _ sur- 
rounding villages, and there was 
a splendid response. Two Bible 
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‘women and two evangelists were 
holding the classes. What a 
happy, busy group of Christians 


we found at this place! There 


were five meetings a day, and the 
people never seemed weary. Very 
early in the morning they were 
up and preparing for the first 
class. This class was over beforé 
daylight! Late at night they 
would be talking, enjoying the 
rare privilege of visiting together, 
(The China Christian Advocate, 
February, 1940). 


Work of Bible Women near 
Kalgan:—At Chaikoupu, we help- 
ed in Thanksgiving meetings. The 
church members each brought a 
special] thanksgiving gift to God. 
Storekeepers brought of their 
stores, farmers of their crops and 
the women. of their handiwork. 
All these things were to be sold 
and the funds go to the local 
church. Another set of meetings 
at this place were called “Friends 
Meetings.” Each church member 
was to bring a non-Christian 
friend. At that time there weré 
many non-Christians in attend- 
ance, so it was a great opportunity 
to witness for Jesus. (The China 
Christian Advocate, February; 
1940) 


Christmas in Wuhan:—Mean- 


_ time, thanks to the generosity of 
the congregation of St. John’s 
English Church, Hankow, the 


three hundred Wuchang ricksha 
men were given a Christmas treat 
of a particular sort very pleasing 
to them. By arrangement with 
the Ricksha Firms their rent for 
the day was remitted, so that all 
they could earn that day was clear 


gain. Ordinarily a half of the 


day’s earnings goes for the rent 
of the ricksha. Our young Chi- 


_. nese friends at St. Michael’s made 


all the arrangements and put up 
large notices at the ricksha head- 
quarters explaining that it was 
the Birthday of Jesus who loved 
all men, especially the poor, and 


in His ‘Name they received this 


favor to mark the day. The offer- 
ing of two hundred dollars from 
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St. John’s, Hankow, just covered - (District of Hankow The News>. 
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Miss Ruth Packard is on the staff of the National Committee Y.W.C.A. 
specializing in Adult Education. She came to China in 1938 and | 
has travelled extensively in the interior of China. 


Miss E. Lois Chapple is a member of the English Baptist Mission who 
has worked for many years in Shansi. Recently she has joined the 
staff of the National Christian Council] to help in the work of 


Christianizing the Home. 
Rev. A. Baxter is the Secretary in China of the London Missionary 


Society. Formerly for many years he worked in Canton on the staff 
of Lingnan University. _He was a delegate to the Madras Conference. 


Mr. Kiang Wen-Han is head of the Student Division of the National 
Committee Y.M.C.A. In the course of his work during the last two 
years he has travelled extensively in China. 


Dr. E. S. Tyau is a well-known doctor in Shanghai who is an active 
member of the Oxford Group. | 

Dr. T. C. Bau is Secretary of the Chekiang Shanghai Baptist Convention 

| and was a delegate to the Madras Conference. For many years he 

has been deeply interested in the work of the Church. | 


Mrs, Olive Anderson is connected with Moore Memorial Church, Shang- 
hai, and has been active in educational and church work for — 


years. 
Rev. J.H.H. Berckman is a member of the Methodist Missionary Society 
who has worked in many centers of East China. At present he is 
helping with the religious education work of his church with his 
headquarters in Shanghai. : 
_ Professor Victor Hanson is a member of the ivioan Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society on the staff of the University of Shanghai. He 
has been in China for many years and has taken an active part in 
civic affairs. | 


American Mails 


Postal authorities in Shanghai are definitely sure that three 
consignments of mail from the United States to Shanghai have failed 
to be received at this port. What has become of them is still a 
mystery. The matter has been referred to the State Department at 
Washington for investigation. As each shipment bears a serial num- 
ber, the Shanghai Post Office has been able to check the gap in 
arrivals. They are the following: From Seattle, mails dated from 
Oct. 26’ to Nov. 2’. From San Pedro, mails dated Dec. 22’ to Jan. 
11”. From San Francisco mail dated from Dec. 23’ to Jan. 11’. If 
friends in America fail to receive acknowledgement of letters or re- 
mittances, it may be well to follow them up with an inquiry. 
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Courtyard of Dewey School, Chengtu. 
Photos by W. P. Fenn 
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